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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 





Before an Audience; | Bell’s Standard Elocutionist. 


Talks to the Students of The University of St. An- 

















By PROF. CHARLES BELL and 
drews and The University of Aberdeen, By ” 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
ostiiailinilieib NATHAN SHEPPARD. ‘ 
120, Cloth, Cents, Post-free F.E.L.S., etc., late lecturer in 
University College, London. 
Or “ It knocks to flinders the theories of Elocutionists.” Revised and Enlarged Edition, completing the 146th 
’ —New York Evangelist. thousand. 
Principl 
The Use MULTUM IN PARVO. rincip 8S 12mo, Cwth, Red Roan Backs, 563 pp. Price $1.50, 
“ Itis replete with practical sense and sound sugges- runes. 
of tions.”—Prof. J. H. Cilmore, Rochester University. and 
: v3 ae author oe ont to say and he knows ; CONTENTS : 
ow to say it.”"—Zeleclic Magazine. E } 
The Will : . ' Xercises. | 1st. Outline of the Principle of Elocution with Rela- 
4 ‘* We advise every public speaker to read at least the . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; 
fn ‘ ap re tive Exercises: Breath, Organs of Articulation, Voice, 
opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow..’— 
Literary World. _— Gesture, Miscellaneous Directions, etc. 2d. Miscellan- 




















‘“HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF eous Readings in Expressive prose. 3d. Readings in 
PUBLIC SPEAKING . .. . Gives ‘suggestions that 146th Pulpit Eloquence, 4th. Readings in Ancient and 
Public will enable one to reach and move and influence men.” Modern Eloquence. 5th, Miscellaneous Readings in 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. Poetry. 6th. Recitations for Junior Pupils. Recita- 
. “How many beautiful stories of the advice given Thousand. tions for Senior Pupils. Recitations for Advanced 
S$ eakin by actors and orators he spoils! How many beautiful ; : 3 ‘ ? - 
. bubbles he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly witty Students. Selections from Milton's “‘ Paradise Lost,” 
and philosophical.""—National Baptist. Miscellaneous Dramatic Speeches and Soliloquies. 
*¥ shall recommend it to our three schools of eloca- Speec - and Soliloquje hag — speare, Hur pare 
tion. It is capital, familiar and racy, and profoundly Te Recitations, etc., etc. With Copious Index and Table 
philosophical.’’—Joseph T.. Duryea, D.D. of Contents. 
=“ . . 
D a B Of Eloc >€:} The Essentials of Elocut 
The Throne of Eloquence:| The Essentials of Elocution. 
By E. PAXTON HOOD,! sé An By ALFRED AYRES, 
» - Or ¢ ww 66 ert —_— r4 
Author of ** The World of Anecdote,” ** The Vocation of Author of The Ortho pist, The Verbali t,”’ etc. 
the Preacher,’ etc. ‘ pS ee ft 
Unpretentious 16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 
os ae ’ 
. - ” , “The mode of procedure herein recommended. in 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, 479 pp., with Index, Price, But Really order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly unlike 
$2.00, Post-free, anything that has hitherto found its way in print.”"— 
From the Preface. 
Meritorious The author recommends his book as the shortest 
Great THE THRONE OF ELOQUENCE CONTAINS CHAPTERS ON a Any practical treatise on the subject in the 
6UCH GENERAL THEMES AS: ” Ricuarp Henry Stopparp says: “It is brightly 
“The Pulpit—Tongues of Fire—St. Bernard—The Volume. written and original. 
Preachers, False Finery of the Pulpit—Jeremy Taylor—But what THE tenes + ee eyes * — ore meee 
is Eloquence ?—Chrysostom—Wit. Humor and Drollery eo ye than all the ponderous philosophies Rte _— ject. 
in the Pulpit—Father Taylor of Boston—Live Coals, . 4 THE ae ee says: “It ieacase where 
Ancient Texts and Topics of Discourse--Alexander Waugh— NV. Y. brevity is the sou ine. 








Live Coals and Dry Sticks—The Art of Obscurity and 7 2 Ws, fee 34 
Ss 8 ‘Ve —g eg § -on— s 
ont tnd Abuse ofthe Imagination Memeymcwine™ "| ~The Drill Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture. 


By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 








sé 
An 16mo, 111 pp., illustrated, paper covers, 
25 cents, post-free. 


Modern. 


“Tt deals with all sorts of styles and methods of 
preaching, criticises, exhorts, warns, and encourages 





young preachers and weaves into one volume a large This unpretentious volume is intended to meet the 

amount of historical information and personal com- Invaluable pray Rpt yen = eye 4 ay ¢ 

ment.”"— The Golden Rule, Boston. - wide reading and carefal study, but oo — 

a ‘ H ience on the part of the author as a clergyman and a 
‘Tt is pregnant with common sense and good advice.” Treatise. lecturer in various institutions. 


—Publishers’ World. “TI heartily commend his book. He has rendered 


invaluable service."—T7. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
“The work fascinates the reader and makes it diffi- —Prof. J. W. “Compact and inexpensive, but it omits nothing 
cult to lay it down till finished.”\— Baltimore Baptist Churchill, Andover. | eseential.”"—The Independent, N. Y. 























FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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SPECIXKAX, WOTXCE!I! 


Lawyers, Bankers, Clergymen, Students, and others will find something of 
interest in the list of books and prices named below. Mr. CHARLES T. DIL- 
LINGHAM, Publisher and Wholesale Bookseller, has resumed business at the old 
stand; and, in order to help meet promptly current obligations, the following 
bargains from his immense and well-assorted stock are offered during the next 


sixty days: 
BY MAJ. GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. 
NEZ PERCE JOSEPH. 
An Account of his Ancestors, his Lands, his Con- 


federates, Enemies, Murderers, War, Pursuit, 
and Ca price, $2.50. 8vo, cloth, 274 pp. ; regular 


wee price, $1.50. Carriage free. 
BY FRANCIS C. SESSIONS. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT SUN TO THE VOLGA. 


12mo, cloth, 177 pp. Illustrated. $1.50, 
Special price, $1.25. Carriage free. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
IN WESTERN LEVANT. 
12mo, cloth, 260 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Special price, $1.25. Carriage free. 
BY THEOEORE S. FAY. 
THE THREE GERMANYS. 
Glimpses into their History. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 
1,281 pp. $7.00. 
Special price, $5.00. Carriage free. 
BY HENRY C. LOCKWoop. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 


‘Ryo, cloth. Illustrated with fifty-two portraits 
and a Map of Paris. 423 pp. $2.50. 


Special price, $1.75. Carriage free. 
BY SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
IMPERIAL GERMANY. 


A Critical Study of Fact and Character. 
cloth, 304 pp. $1.25. 
Special price, $1.00. Carriage free. 


12mo, 


BY CHAS. DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


By Means of Natural Selection; or, The ~y 
vation of Favored Races in the Struggle for 
Life. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 458 pp. $1. 


Special price, $1.00. Carriage free. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE COMING TERROR. 


A Dialogue between Alienatus, a Provincial, and 
Urbanus, a Cockney, and other Essays and 
Letters. 8vo, cloth, 385 pp. $2.50. 


Special price, $1.75. . Carriage free. 
BY A PIONEER. 
THE ARGONAUTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


A Series of Scenes and Incidents in California in 
Early art a Illustrated. 4to, cloth, 
501 pp 


Special price, $2.50. Carriage frec. 
BY WM. BRUCE LEFFING WELL. 
SHOOTING ON UPLAND, MARSH, 
AND ee 


A Series of Articles edited by Mr. Leffingwell. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 4738 pp. $3.50. 


Special price, $2.50. Carriage free. 




















BY JAS. FERGUSON, F.R.S. V.R.A.S. 
A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Of all Countries, from Earliest Times to Present 


. 8vo, cloth, 1,218 pp. Gilt top. 2 vols. 
Fully Illustrated. $7. 56, 


Special price, $6.00. Carriage free. 
BY SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


8vo, cloth. 2 vols. Fully Illustrated. 767 pp. 
$10.00. 


Special price, | $8. 00. C Carriage Sree. 


BY SAME A AU THOR. 


HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


8vo, cloth, 754 pp. Fully Illustrated. Gilt top. 
$10.00. 


Special price, $8.00. Carriage free. 


BY DR. ALFRED WOLTMANN, Eta. 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


From the German of Dr. Alfred Woltmann, 
Professor at the Imperial University of Strass- 
burg, and Dr. Karl Woltmann, Professor 
Royal Academy of Arts, Dusseldorf. Pro- 
fusely IMustrated. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
1,208 pp. $7.50. 


Special price, $6.00. Carriage free. 





EDITED BY CL. ARENCE COOK. 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 
Translated from Seventh German Edition. S8vo, 
cloth, 571 pp. Gilt top. 2vols. Fully Il- 

lustrated. $7.50. 
Special price, $6.00. Carriage free. 
BY MAJOR GAETANO CASATI. 
TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA, 


Over 150 II- 
2 vols. 


And the Return with Emin Pasha. 
lustrations, colored plates, and maps. 
Cloth. $10.00, 


Special price, $38.00. Carriage free. 








BY HERBERT WARD. 
FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO 
CANNIBALS. 


4to, cloth, 308 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Special price, $2.25. Carriage free. 


BY WALTER HARRIMAN AN, Ex-Gov. of NewHampshire. 
TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT. 
12mo, cloth, 361 pp. $1.50. 

Special price, $1.00. Carriage free, 


BY GEO. E. BLAKELEE. 
INDUSTRIAL CYCLOPADIA. 


For Farmers, Mechanics, Housewives, Children, 
ete. Showing 1,000 Methods of Process for 
all Kinds of Work, Indoor and Out. Over 
200 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 720 pp. $3.00. 


Special price, $2.25. Carriage free. 

















BY THOPHILUS PARSONS, LL.D. 
LAWS OF BUSINESS. 


For all the States and Territories of the Union 
and the District of Columbia, with Forms and 
Directions for all Transactions, and Abstracts 
of the Laws of all the States and Territories 
on various Topics. 8vo, cloth, 859 pp. $3.75. 

Special price, $2.50. Carriage free. 


BY LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.S.8 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


With Material for a Code of Internation Law. 
12mo, cloth, 346 pp. 


Special price, $1.25. Carriage free. 





BY HERBERT SPENCER. 
JUSTICE. 


Being Part IV of ‘The Principles of Ethics.” 
12mo, cloth, 291 pp. $1.25. 
Spec ial price, $1.00. Carriage free. 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM TOWNSEND. 
CURIOUS FACTS IN U. S. HISTORY. 


An Index of the United States of America, His- 
torical, Geographical, Political—a Handbook 
of Reference. Profusely Illustrated with 
plain and colored Maps, ete. 8vo, cloth, 
482 pp. $1.50. 

Special price, $1.2 6. arriage Sree. 


BY HON. JAS. G. BLAINE. 
POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS. 


Legislative, age Popular. 1856-1886, 
8vo, cloth, 525 pp. $3.00. 


Special price, $2.00. Carriage free 





BY CU. F. THWING and BUTLER THWING. 
THE FAMILY. 
An Historical and Socivlogical Study. 
213 pp. $2.00. 
Special price, $1.50. 


8vo, cloth, 
Carriage free. 

BY EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, M.A., F.R.S. 
THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS. 
Their Meaning and Use, especially considered in 
the case of Insects. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 

360 pp. $1.75. 
Special pric ice, $1. 25. 


Car riage free. 


Edited “a MA RI ON KEMBLE. 
ART RECREATIONS. 
A Guide to Decorative Art. 
12mo, cloth, 442 pp. $2.00 
Special price, $1.50. € 
BY TWENTY AU’ UTHORS, 
OUR FAMOUS WOMEN. 
An Authorized Record of their Lives and Deeds. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 715 pp. $3.50. 
Special price, $2.25. Carriage free. 
BY FRED'K A. OBER. 
CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. 


The Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser An- 
tilles. 12mo, cloth, 366 pp. 


Special price, $1.25. Carriage free, 


I sete, Square 


Ca ‘arriage free. 








C. T. DILLINGHAM, Publisher and Bookseller, 718 & 720 Broadway, N, Y. 
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B ~ READY OCTOBER 15th, 
THE ENTIRE SET OF 


GOOD NEWS! A NEW SPECIAL OFFER. THE LATEST N NEW EDITION 
30 VOLUMES, CLOTH, FOR $45; HALF RUSSIA, $60. 


( come COMPLETE IN 80 VOLS., ? 
\ COMPLETE THE FAMOUS 
eee Or FIV SUPPLEMENT | 
(Cor ive vous, neal 
an Se SA B R |! A N C A. 


This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ‘“* ENcycLoprpia BRITANNICA.” It is the only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy 
of the latest English (the niuth) edition. The matter it contains is word for word, and page for page exactly the same. It includes all of the American 
articles and all the marginal notes and sub-indexes, All the eight thousand map. and illustrations, colored maps—e verything, without omission or addition, It 
is as easily read, and looks in every respect about as well as the One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollar English edition, and is, in fact, more durably bound 
than is thut costly edition. This famous ALLEN REPRINT is the only unmutilated, ungarbled and accurate reprint of the great work on the market. 

The American supplement in five volumes covers American ground which has not been done by the other twenty-five volumes of the BRITANNICA, 
and is the work of American writers and specialists of highest ability and standing. It also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very late: 
accessions of new States, the division of Dakota into North and South Daxota, ete., all specially prepared for this work. This supplement treats als 
of the very latest development in invention, discovery and scientific progress, and includes biographies of such men as Gladstone, Bismarck, Staule 
Edison, Blaine, etc., because biography of no liviug man is admitted in the BRITANNIOA, 


seceeeeeeseueecssssssers: £6 








ao ay) (ee 
By 





TF ENG CLALIE , oo iis ‘ " ee ee C0 


This Full Set (30 Vols.) of ie ¥ ‘Siovdansdin Britannica” Contains 


Information equivalent to that of a library of a thousand volumes, so con- Besides, there are the five grand volumes of the American Supplement ; total 
densed as to furnish the information in the least possible space, without omitting 30 volumes, 


anything necessary to the fullest understanding of the subject. It treats of over No sach_ books have ever been offered of such size and quality for so low a 
250,000 subjects. Each article is thoroughly exhaustive. price. They contain the highest character of knowledge and literature in the 


world ; written by the most eminent living authors; the articles signed by 1,500 
living specialists form in the aggregate over five-sixths of the contents of the 
work. It is undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever been pub- 
lished in the English language. 

With its wealth of illustrations, facilities for ready reference, and superb 

This Ninth and latest Edition, complete in twenty-five volumes, including an mechanical execution this New Edition has no rival. Wide in scope, original, 
Index volume, far surpasses all previous ones. Several thousand new subjects | ¢*baustive, universal in adaptability to the needs of all who would keep abreast of 
have been added, and the classification and arrangement have been greatly im- the times, it is indispensable alike to scholars, to professional men, and to all busy 
proved. Fully nine-tenths of the articles have been re-written, so as to embrace people who wish to have at hand the best arranged and most complete reference 
the advances made in every dopartment of knowledge within the last quarter of a library. Extent and compactness of information and comaparative cheapness con- 
century. A new and clearer type hag ocen used throughout, and the greater part | *!ered, it has more value than a collection of a thousand ordinary volumes. 


This Encyclopedia has long held the foremost place among works of reference, 
in scope and authority. Since the publication of the First Edition, in 1771, it has 
undergone steady improvement, and the English Edition, finished in 1860, was 
everywhere accepted as the most complete work of the kind ever devised. 


of the maps and illustrations, numbcring more than eight thousand, have been Tv the artisan, the professional man, the literary man, the teacher, the general 
engraved for this edition. student and to all intelligent readers the ** Encyclopedia Britannica * is invaluable 


It stands ready to answer every question on physics, history, politics, trade, 


The actual cost of an edition of the ‘t Encyclopedia Britannica,” including all art, geograp*y, philosophy, etc.; to furnish the latest information wanted on 
literary and mechanical work reaches into the millions of dollars. 





every _— 








OUR SPECI AL OFFER. (SEE BELOW.) READ (CAREFULLY. SIGN AND RETURN THE 
ACCEPTANCE ORDER BLANK AT ONCE. 
Readers of THE LireRary DiGEsT may, on this occasion, | CUT OUT, SIGN, AND MAIL US THE FOLLOWING ORDER. 
obtain from us this great Encyclopedia For the Cloth Bound Wols.* 
FOR $45.00 


* Draw your pe across the following if not wanted. 
in handsome, durable cloth binding,— THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 739 anp 741 Broapway, New York. 
imitation of half morocco—marbled edges. Strs :—I accept your offor of the “ Encyciorepra BRITANNICA,” 


“ee twenty-five vo\umes, with the \MeRIcCAN SUPPLEMENT, five volumes; total thirty 
OR FOR $60 00 in half Russia binding, with | volumes, bound in cloth, imitation of half morocco. I will send you $45.00 for 
j gold stamp, marbled edges. Ele- the same, payable by installments, as follows: $15.00 when you notify me that 


the volumes are ready for delivery—thic is not to be before October 15th ; $10.00in 
egantly bound. two months thereafter: $10.00 in four months, and $10.00 in six months, until the 


. the entire $45.00 are paid. It is understood that if for any reason the work is not 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOW s $15.00, if for the | satisfactory to me I can return it within three days after receipt of same, and 
money will be refunded. 


® cloth bound vols.; 


. .s P : For the Half R i ols.* 

$21.00 if for half Russia, when you are notified that the books are * Draw your —y across the jolowing not wanted. 

ready for delivery; $10.00 in two months if for cloth bound vols.; Sirs :—I mg your offer of the “EncycLorepia Britannica," 
twenty-five volumes, with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. five volumes ; total thirty 


$13.00 if for half Russia; a like sum two months later, and the | volumes, bound in half Russia. I will send you $60.00 for the same, payable by 


. : : : : installments, as follows :$21.00 when you notify me that the volumes are ready for 
remainder in two months still later, making the payment in four delivery—this is not to be before October ith : $13.00 in two months thereafter ; 


easy installments. $13.00 in four months, and $13.00 in six months. until the entire $60.00 are paid. 
Y = ‘ It is understood that if for any reason the work is not satisfactory to me I can 

REMEMBER ou get the very latest edition, 30 vol- | return it within three days after receipt of same, and money will be refunded. 
j umes, uniform in size and binding, ele- Slane,  Mideesicecickic dedatbtacsniceaiddeabiadde 
gantly bound in half Russia ; or in elegant, durable cloth, imita- ee OR se ee 
tation half morocco, as you may order, all printed from good | pate ss pee ee. ee 





type, edges marbled, etc. 


* If you fname it cloth, draw your pen across the half Russia statement, or vice versa, 


The HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 739- 741 Broadway, New York. 
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“It is 





the glorious doom of literature that the evil perishes and the good remains.” —BULWER. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF LITERATURE 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS, 


Well printed, strongly bound and uniform in size and price. 


Two Styles of Binding. Per Volume: Seventy-five Cents and One Dollar. 






HANDO 


NOTE. — Wherever necessary. the various 
ta, etc., are prefixed by brief memoirs, and 
ve'copious notes and glossary. 





i. Shakspeare (Complete Works of). 
Piays, Poems and Sonnets, together with Biography 
and Glossary. 

2. Byron. 

4. Scott. 

5. Arabian Nights (The) Entertainments. 

A new edition, revised for Home Reading. By 

Gro, FYLER TOWNSEND. 

Eliza Cook’s Poems, 

Legendary Ballads of England and 

Scotland, 

Burns. 

Johnson's Lives of the Most Eminent 

English Poets, with critical observations on 

their works, etc., with sketch of the author’s life by 

Sir WaLTER Scott. 

10. Dante (The Vision of). Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise. Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. 

11. Moore’s Poetical Works. 

12. Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, with colored 
illustrations. 

13. Butler’s Hudibras, with notes and preface 
by ZacHARY GREY, LL.D. 

14. Cowper's Poetical Works. 

a>. Milton’s Poetical Works. 

16. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 

18, England: Its Constitutional History. 
Edward |. to Henry VIL, by Henry HaLiam, and 
the Constitution of England, by J. L. De LoLmeg. 

19. History of the Saracens, and the Rise 
and Fall of their Empire. By Epwarp GrBBon 
and Simon OcKLEY. 

20. Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. Trans- 
lated by J. G. Lockuart, and The Chronicle 
of the Cid, by Rost. Sovrney, 

21. Robinson Crusoe (The Life and Ad- 
ventures of). Now first correctly reprinted 
from the original edition of 1719, with an introduc- 
tion, by Wm. Leg, Esq. Original illustrations by 
ERNEST GRISET. 

22. Swiss Family Robinson. A new trans- 
lation. By Mrs. H. B. Pautu. Beautifully and 
fully illustrated, 

23. Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 
24. Grimms Fairy Tales, A new translation, 
specially adapted and arranged for young people. 
25. Andersen’s jens) Fairy Tales, Anew 
*- translation, specially adapted and arranged for 

young people. 

26. Scotts Lives of Eminent Novelists 
and Dramatists, By Sir WaLTeR Scorr. 
Revised, with notes. 

27. Scott’s Essays on Chivalry. 
and the Drama. By Sir WALTER Scort. 

28. Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

29. Campbells Poetical Works. 

30. Keats’s Poetical Wurks. 

31. Coleridge’s Poetical Works. 

2. Pope’s [liad of Homer. Translated by 
Aiex. Porr, with notes by Rev. T. A. BuckKLey, 
M.A., F.S.A. Tilustrated with Flaxman’s designs. 

33. Pope’s Odyssey of Homer, Translated 
by ALEX. Pops, with notes by Rev. T. A. Buck.ey, 
M.A., F.S.A. Ilustrated with Flaxman’s designs. 

34. Hood's Poetical Works. 

5. Representative Actors. A collection of 
criticisms, anecdotes, personal descriptions, etc., 
etc., from the sixteenth to the present century, with 
notes and memoirs. By W. CLARK RussELL. 


Romance 


36. England, (Romance of History.) 
37. France. Ditto. 
+ 5 Italy. Ditto. 
9, Spain. Ditto. 
40. India. Ditto 


Romantic Tales founded on historical facts in the 

history of these countries. 

41. German Literature (Beauties of). As 
exemplitied by the works of Pichler, Richter, 
Zschékke and Tierck. With Biographical notices. 

42. Don Quixote De La Mancha (Adven- 
tures of), ‘Translated from the Spanish by 
Morrevux. 

43. Eastern Tales. By many Story-tellers. 
Compiled and edited from ancient and modern au- 
thors, ¥ Mrs. VALENTINE. In the vein of the 
Arabian Nights—suitable for the yonng. 





SCLASSICS} 





(TRANSPORTATION FREE.) 


“& 


(I) A neat, plain, smooth dark blue linen, boards, white title label, edges untrimmed, 
at a uniform price of seventy-five cents per volume. : 

(II) Or, in *‘Roxburgh” style, cloth binding, leather title labels, gilt tops, trimmed 
fore-edges, price, one dollar per volume. 


style of binding is desired. 
is required for ordering. 


44. Book of Authors, A collection of criticisms, 
ana, méts, personal descriptions, etc., wholly refer- 
ring to Engiish men of literature in every age. By 
W. CLARK RussE.LL, 

45. Pope’s Poetical Works. 

47. Goldsmith’s Poems, Dramas, 
the Vicar of Wakefield. 

48. The Koran—The Aikoran of Moham- 
med, ‘Translated into English from the original 
Arabic, with explanatory notes and a preliminary 
discourse. By GEORGE SALE. 

49. Oxenford’s French Songs, including 
Costello’s Lays of the Troubadours. 

50. Gil Blas (The Adventures of). By Le 
Saag. Translated from the French, with notes and 
illustrations. 

62. Virgil (Dryden’s) (The Works of). 
With index, and life of Virgil. 

53. Bunyan’s Holy War. 
tion, illustrated. 

54. Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare. 

55. Romance of London, Historic sketches, 
remarkable duels, notorious highwaymen, rogueries, 
crimes and punishments, etc. By Joun TimBs,F.S.A. 

56. Romance of London, Supernatural sto- 
ries, sights and shows, strange adventures, and re- 
markable persons. By Joun Trmps, F.S.A. 

58. Walton and Cotton’s Angler. A new 
edition, with notes by G. CurisToPHER Davies, and 
illustrations selected from Major's beautiful edi- 
tion, ete. 

59. Herbert®s (George) Works, Iu Prose 
and Verse. 

60. Heber’s (Bishop) Poetical Works, 

3 Half-Hours with the Best Authors, 


A large type edi- 


e Ditto. Ditto. 
63. Ditto. Ditto. 
64. Ditto. Ditto. 


A compendium of choice Readings, showing style 
of all noted writers, prose and poetical, with brief 
biographical and critical notices of the authors. By 
CHARLES Knieut. Freely illustrated, forming a 
treasury of literature for all readers 

65. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, A clear 
and large type edition, with notes and illustrations. 

66. Fugitive Poetry of the Last Three 
Centuries, A valuable collection of anonymous 
poetry, sacred and secular, and translations gath- 
ered from many sources. Compiled and edited by 
J, C, HuTCHIESON. 


and 





67. repres Diary. The Diary of Samuel Pepys, | 


Esq., F.R.S., from 1659 to 1669, with memoir. 
Edited by Richarp Lorp BRAYBROOKE. 

68. Evelyn’s Diary. The Diary of John Evelyn, 
Esq., F.R.S., from 1641 to 1705-6. Edited by Wu- 
LIAM Bray, Esq. 

69. Townsend's 
Modern Literature. 


| 


(= Be sure and state distinctly whether ‘‘ Library ” (75c.) or ‘‘ Roxburgh ” ($1.00) 
To save time the number prefixed to each title is all that 


81. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 
Consisting of old heroic ballads, songs, etc. A new 
edition with glossary and life. By Epwarp WaL- 
FoRD, M.A. 

82. Gems of National Poetry. Choice ex- 
tracts from the British poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. 


83. Lamb Tales from Shakspeare. With 
numerous illustrations. 
84 84a. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 


Scott, 
Vols. 

85 88. Half Hours of English History. 
Selected and edited by CHARLES Knieut. 4 Vols., 
boxed. 
Selections from the great historical writers on the 
plan of the noted authors ‘**Half Hours with the 
3est Authors.’? Embraces from the Roman period 
to queen Victoria. * 

89-92. Gibbon’s Decline and the Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Four Vols. 
A Verbatim reprint of the original edition. 

93-95. D°Israeli’s (Isaac) Curiosities of 
Literature. Three Vols. 

96. D°Israeli’s Literary Character of Men 
of Genius, 

97. D°’lsraeli’s Calamities and Quarrels 
of Authors, 

98 99. D°Israeli’s 
ture, Two Vols. 
A new edition (Seven vols.), edited with memoir and 
notes. by his son ‘he Earl of Beaconsfield. 

101-106. Hume’s History of England, 
Six Vols. 
From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the abdication 
of James II. By Davin Hume, Esq. A new edi- 
tion with the author’s last corrections and improve- 
ments, and a short account of the author's life. 

108, Southey’s Life of Nelson, 

109. Lord Ba‘on’s Essays. Including his 
moral and historical works, Advancement of Learn- 
ing, New Atlantis, etc., with memoir, notes and 


A new edition, condensed and revised. 2 


Amenities of Litera- 


glossary. 
110-113. Plutarch’s Lives. The Langhorne 
translation. Four vols. Text and notes with in- 


dexes complete and revised. Vol. 1, Grecian. 
2, Grecian. Vol. 3, Roman. Vol. 4. Roman. 

114. Baron Munchausen (The Travels 
and Surprising Adventures of), Iilus- 
trated with 37 curious illustrations from the Baron's 
own designs, and five woodcuts by G. Cruikshank, 

116. Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
New Edition. Selected and Edited by the Rey. 
RoBERT ARES WILLMOTT. Llustrated by 130 en- 
gravings. 


121. Pilpay’s Fables. . 


Vol. 


Every-Day Book of | 122. Shah Nameh (Epic of Kings) (Fir- 


dausi), Translated by ATKINSON. 


70. Townsend’s Every-Day Book of| 123-126. Perey Anecdotes (The). Verbatim 


Modern Literature. 

A series of short readings from the best authors. 
Quarter-hour readings for those who have little time 
for study, ete. 

71. Montgomery (James) (Poems of), 

72. Spenser’s Faery Queen. A version of the 
great Elizabethan Poet's Masterpiece in modern 
English. With memoir, notes and glossary. 

73. Natural History of Selborne (The) 
and Naturalist’s Calendar. By Rey. Gi- 
BERT WuiTE, A.M. A new edition. Edited with 
notes by G. Christopher Davies. Beautifully and 
fully illustrated. - 

74. Keble’s Christian Year. Illustrated. 
Thoughts in verse for the Sundays and holidays 
throughout thevear. By Rev. Joun Kesie, M.A. 

75. Lamb’s (Charles) Poems and Essays 
(Essays of Elia, etc., etc.), with choice illustrations, 
head and tail pieces, etc. 

76. Roscoe’s Italian Novelists, 

77. Roscoe’s German Novelists, 

78. Roscoe’s Spanish Novelists, 

Choice stories and selections from the great novel- 
ists of these countries, translated with critical and 
biographical notices by THomas Roscoe. 

79. Gibbon’s Life and Letters. <Autobio- 
graphic Memoirs and Letters of Edward Gibbon, 
with his History of the Crusades. 
with copious index. By W. J. Day. 

80. Gray, Beattie and Collins (The Poet- 
feal orks of), With memoirs and notes. 





Verbatim reprint | 


reprint of original edition. With preface by JoHn 
Times, F.S. A. Anecdotes (classified and arranged 
for easy reference) of the Bar, the Senate, Ship- 
wreck, Traveling, The Pulpit, Music, Justice, etc., 
etc. 4 vols., boxed. 

*,* Admirable for the use of Teachers, School Super- 
intendents, Lecturers, as well as general readers. 
127. Schiller’s Poems and Ballads, Trans- 
latee by Sir BuLWeER LyTTON. With a memoir. 
128. The Spectator (Addison & Steele), 
Select essays from, with notes and critical intro- 
duction to the essayists, by ALEx. C, Ewa.p, editor 

of the STaTE PAPERs. 

129. The Tatler (Addison & Steele), Selected 
essays ; notes and introduction by Ewa.Lp. 

130. Poe, E. A., Poetical and Prose 
Works of. Edited by J. H. Ingram. 

131. Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Marvels, 
by Tuomas INGOLDSBY (REV, R. H. Baruam). 
With Cruikshank’s clever illustrations. 

132, Horace; The Odes, Epodes, Satires and Epis- 
tles. ‘Translated by the most eminent English 
scholars and poets, and containing two Epodes 
never before translated. 

133. Gay, John, the Fables of; with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introduction and _ Biblio- 
graph. Edited by W. H. Kearley Wright, F.R. H.S. 
Illustrated by Harvey. 

134 13°. Napier, Major-Gen, W. F. P. 
History of the War in the Peninsula. 6 vols., with 
Notes, and 55 Maps and Plans. 
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BOOKS. THAT WILL SUIT YOU. 





HOME LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


By GasToNn TISSANDIER AND HENRY FRITH. 


The Secrets of Science explained and illustrated 
in the most popular and amusing manner for 
home entertainment, as also for use of those who 
teach, etc. 


In Nine Beautiful Uniform Vols., 
With goo Engravings. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, per Vol., 60 Cents, Carriage Free. 
TITLES OF THE VOLS. 

. Marvels of Earth, Air and Water. 
Marvels of Heat, Light and Sound. 
. Marvels of Invention and Scientific Puzzles. 
Marvels of the Elements. 
Marvels of Geology and Physical Geography. 
Marvels of Electricity and Magnetism. 
. Marvels of Astronomy. 

Marvels of Animal and Plant Life. 

Half-Hours of Scientific Amusement. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS, 

Science and Recreation—The Book of Nature—The 
Senees—Natural History—Natural Philosophy, etc.— 
Science in the Open Air—Evaporation by Leaves—Ar 
Aquarium—The Cataleptic Fow)]—Needle Points and 
Thorns—Microscopic Aquarium—Crystals,etc.—Physics 
—The Meaning of Physice—Forces of Nature—Gravity 
—Cohesion—Chemical Attraction—Center of Gravity— 
Experiments, etc.—Optical Illusions—Zollner’s Designs 
—The Thaumatrope—Phenokistoscope—The Zootrope 
—The Praxinoscope, etc.—Sundry Electrical Appliances 
—Mr. Edison's Inventions—Pressure of Air in ies— 
Early Attempts to Fly in the Air—Discovery of Hydro- 
en—The Montgolfier Balloons, etc.—What Chemistry 
s—The Elements—Metallic and Non-Metallic, ete.—The 
Kite—The Aerophane—Ice Yachts—Sailing Trucks— 
Water Velocipedes, etc.—Gravitation—The Planets— 
Size and Measurement of the Planets—Satellites—Falling 
Stare—Comets—Aerolites, etc,—Colored and Variable 
Stars—Clusters, Groups, and Nebulwe— How to Find out 
the Principal Stars, etc.—A Celestial Indicator—Astro- 
nomical or Cosmographical Clock—A Simple Globe—A 
Solar Chronometer, etc.—Geological Systems—Pre-His- 
toric Man—Igneous Rocks—Land and Water—Springs, 
Wells, and Geysers, etc.—The Atmosphere— Winds and 
Air Currents—Wind Pressure Storms—Rain-clouds— 
Water-spoute, etc.—Structure of Plants—Flowerin 
Plants—The Stem—The Leaves, etc.—Classification o 
Animals—Vertebrates and Invertebrates—Protozoa— 
Hydrozoa — Actinozoa — Sea-Urchins — Star-Fishes — 
Feathery Stars—Sea-Cucumbers—Worms — Leeches— 
Rotifers—Tape-Worms, etc. 


HW TO READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING ; 


Or, the Grammar of Graphology Described and Illus- 
trated. By Henry F Ritu, author of “ Chiromancy: or, 
The Science of Palmistry,”’ etc., etc., with Autograph 
and Diagrams. 12mo, Cloth, 138 pp, Price, 40 Cents, 
Post-free, 


$7 2 f 


PO ANIS 





AN INEXPENSIVE LIBRARY OF 
INDISPENSABLE BOOKS. 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 
Edited by G. T. Bettany, M.A.B.Sc. 


A Series of first-class books, illustrated with portraits 
and many hundreds of engravings. The volumes 
average from 400. to 600 puges, strongly and at- 
tractively bound in cloth and in half calf. 


Price per Vol., Cloth, 75 Cents; Half 
Calf, $1.75. Carriage free. 


a i : a Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs- 

askell. 

a Allan Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions. 
y Jobn H. Ingraham 


38—The Land of the Lion and Sun; or, Modern Persia. 
- C. J. Wills, M.D. 
4—Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
5—Yonge’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
a Historical and Literary Essays. 
%—Beckford’s ‘* Vathek " and European Travels. 
8—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship, and Past and Present. 
9—Lyra Elegantiarum: Social and Occasional Verse. 
Edited by Frederick Locker-Lampson. 
10—Lockhart's Life of Robert Burns. Edited by John 
John H. Ingram. 
11—Darwin's Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and South 
America. 
12—Victor Hugo: Select Poems and Tragedies. 
13—Dr. Barth's Travels in North and Central Africa. 
aie Travels in Africa. (Second and Concluding 
Yolume.) 
15— Vanity Fair: A Novel without a Hero. By W. M. 
Thackeray. 
16—Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. By W. M. Torrens. 
17—Lane’s Manuers and Customs of the Modern 
Marerese. 
18—The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. By John 
Forster. With Biography of Forster. 
19—Comedies by Moliere. Newly Translated by Chas. 
Matthew, M.A. 
er Tales of Adventure, Mystery, and Imagina- 


tion. 

21—The Life and Letters of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. By 
the late Dean Stanley. 

— on the Amazon. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 


LL.D. 

23—The Betrothed Lovers. By 
Alessandro Manzoni, 

24—Travels in Tropical South Africa. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.8. 

25—The Bible in Spain: Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments. By George Borrow. 

26—The Ingoldsby Legends. 

27—Charles Darwin's Journal during the Voyage of 
H.M.8. “ Beagle’ round the World. 


(I Promessi Sposi.) 








A NEW AND VALUABLE SERIES OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


EpITED BY THE EpiTorR or “ THE INDUSTRIAL 
SuLFr-INsTRUCTOR.”’ 





All the information to be found in these works has 
been contributed by competent experte, and is the result 
of years of practical experience, It is given in the sim- 
plest possible language, and each Mannal contains many 
large Plates and small Engravings, illustrating the va- 
rious departments of the industrial art to which it is 
devoted. 





1. The Domestic House-Planner and 
the Sanitary Architect.—An Introduction 
to the Leading Principles of House-Planning and 
Arrangement, and of Sanitary Construction, With 
16 Folding Plates and 60 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, Cloth, 283 pp. Price $2.00 Carriage Free. 

2. The Building and Machine Draughts- 
man.—A Practical Guide to the Projection and 
Delineation of Subjects met with in the Practice of 
the Engineer, Machinist and the Building Con- 
structor. With Instructions as to the Setting-out of 
Machine-Gearing, Projection of Shadows, and the 
Shading and Coloriug of Drawings. With 18 Fold- 
ing Plates and 155 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 
Cloth, 296 pp. Price $2.00. Carriage Free. 

8. The General Machinist.—A Practical In- 
struction to the Leading Departments of Mechanism 
and Machinery; the Communication of Motion or 
Transmission of Force by Gearing, together with 
Details of the Component Parts of Mechanism, and 
and the Methods of Fitting up Machines, etc. With 
4 Folding Plates and 75 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, Cloth, 204 pp. Price $2.00. Carriage Free. 

4. The Stonemason and the Bricklayer. 
Being Practical Details and Drawings, Illustrating 
the various Departments of the Industrial Arts of 
Masonry and Bricklaying; with Notes on the Mate- 
rials used. With 11 Folding Plates and 224 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo, Cloth, 271 pp. 
$2.00, Carriage Free. 


Price 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18-20 Astor Place, New York City. 








THE BOUND VOLUME 


OF 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING APRIL 25th, 1891. 


WITH INDEX OF AUTHORS, 


Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


AND INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Carriage H'ree. 


CONTAINING; 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES: 


127 Political, 120 Sociological,81 Religious, | 


40 Miscellaneous, 95 Educational, Etc., 115 
Science and Philosophy, Total, F73. 


FROM LEADING MAGAZINES: 
74 American, 43 English, 15 German, 21 
French, 7 Russian, Turkish, Ete. 


Total, 160. 


(Number of 4 «thors Represented, 536.) 


Also 84 Book Digests, about 2.000 libsrale 


xtracts from the press of the United States and 


Europe, a Weekly Index of Periodical Literature, and a Weekly Chronicle of Current Events 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is issued Weekly, Subscription, 
$3 Per Year; Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York, 





THE HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines ot 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 
907 pp. Cloth, $5.00 ; Law Sheep, $7.00 ; Half Morocco, 
$8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free, 





‘* The Compilations of Alibone (over which we have 
often grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the dregs), are quite out of competition,”"— 
New York Christian Union, 





Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., says: Cyclopedia 
of Quotations is “‘a help and a pleasure.”’ 

_ Geo. W. Childs says: “Impossible to give full 
idea ’’ of Cyclopedia of Quotations. 

Oliver Wendell Molmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Quotations is a “‘massive and teeming 
volume.”’ 

Abram 8S. Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota- 
tions is ** simply astonishing.” 





“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, 
| be surpassed, and it must long remain the standard 
among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 

= pond indispensable in every well-ordered library, as 

orcester’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, 
and Crabb’s Synonyms."’—Boston Post. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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~ LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 
E. C,. SCHWANN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, South Dak. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Biock, Vancouver, B. C. 

H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylie 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 


CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 2! Law 
Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 














AVALUABLE PERIODICAL. 


“Current Literature,” is planned to 
cover the field of home and foreign litera- 
ture. It is a necessity to every reader and 


published in any country. It covers the 
whole literary field. It had no predeces 
or, and i cannct poseltily have ¢ civel, 


POR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Subscription $3.00 each. $5.00 for both Publications. 
SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 

THE KEW MAGAZINE OP FICTION. 
«there Stastes™ to planacd to cover 
the story-telling feld of the world and its 


selections will be of the best procurable 
in all the various languages. One of the 









@trong features is (he original department 
of The Etching,” Another is the cole 
lection of the Famous Short Stories of 
the world. These great masterpieces of 
fiction are alone worth the subscription 


@ritically to maintain it, and will not only 
Gratify but cubivace it.—Bostom Clobe. 





ORDER OF YOUR NEWSDEALER. 


The Current Literature Publishing Company, 
90 WEST 234 STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIACE. 
Husbands and Wives should read ‘“‘The Ethics of 
’ by H. 8. MD M.D. Prefatory notes 
be Emmet, M LL.D. leteodeenion by 


a Darvon, D Dd. D LR 190 pp. 2 - pos 











NANTAHALA 


The South ’s The Place. 


NANTAHALA 


If you want a Safe and Profitable 

Investment: 

ou want to join a Company composed 
haa of the most prudent and successful 
men . the South, in one of most prom- 
ising Town Building and Development En- 
terprises ever started in that section, and 
come in absolutely at Bed Rock price, 
write immediately to 

A. J. McBRIDE, 
10 Gates City Bank Building, 

Atlanta, Ga, 


THOSE SAVINGS OF YOURS ARE POOR, 


if they are not earning you more than four 
ho cent. ‘Irrigation Securities never de- 
ault,” for water is a necessity of life— 
nothing can replace it. You should thor- 
oughly investigate this new form of security 
paying from 8°/, to 10°/, dividends. 
nd. your name and address to 











CARLISLE N. GREIG 
High Class Investment Beourities, 46 Broadway, N.Y, 


0/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 
Payable in Gold. TACOMA City and 
/0 Farm Loans. No drought. Nopests. One- 
third — Best of Security. Highest 

Safe Interest. Addr 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITING PAPER 


with a distinctive mark of individuality is by many 
considered essential. 
{ OO sheets of paper with your initials neatly en- 

graved across the corner and fifty envelopes 
to match, $1.00, Post-paid. Write for Samples Ad- 
dress dies a specia’ alty, 

JOHN F. PARET, Engraver, 
1225 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


SA AVE YOUR HEELS AND 
ollar in repairs on every pair of 











shoes. Don’t go lop-sided when a simple 
device preventing it is within your reach, 
Send 50c. for a 6-pair “‘outfit,’’ or $2 for 
uarter gross pairs of SANFORD’S 
ERFE HEEL PROTECTORS. 
Woodman Co., P. O. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


JUST ISSUED. 








8vo, Paper Covers, 37 pp. 50 cents, 


Post-free. 


The Perfect Calendar. 


For Every Year of the Christian Era. 
Designed for Practical, 
Every-Day Use. 

By HENRY FITCH. 

(Patented Sept. 1st, 1891.) 

THis PERPETUAL CALENDAR commends 
itself to the commercial world because its ac- 
curacy is so evident or so easily proven, and 
because #t is so convenient to use it for daily 
reference to the current year, and equally so 
for dates in years recently past, or soon to 
come, there being in no event a puzzling rule 
for busy brains to worry over. Although 
intended primarily for commercial use and 
for modern dates, it will be found of special 
value to students of profane and sacred histor 

A list of important events from 2170 B. fa 
to A.D. Sept. 19, 1890, etc., is added. 





12mo, Leatherette, 64 pp. 35 cents, 
Post-free. 


Is Man Too Prolific? 


The So-called Malthusian Idea. 
By H.S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D. (author 
of ‘‘ The Ethics of Marriage’ ». 

**Tcan find no words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted ; or of the degradation which, if and 
in proportion as that cause should be defeated, threat- 
ens the whole human race within the scope of the 
controversy.”—Hon. W. Z. Gladstone in letter to the 
author. 





TUME & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y.5 








A honic 


1 Ti RAN aj Yhacnhe 
lorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Prepared according to the directions of 

Prof. E. N. HorsForp. 

This preparation, is recom- 
mended by Physicians as a most 
excellent and agreeable tonic and 
appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the func- 
tions. 

Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says : 

‘*T have used it for several years, not only 
in my practice, but in my own individual 
case, and consider it under all circumstances 
one of the best nerve tonics that we possess. 
For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on applica- 
tion to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,2B.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD'S” is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 








“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 
St ee 





SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER 

is acknowledged by the best experts 
to be the only perfect writing 
machine. It is full of new and in- 
genious devices. It has outstripped all 
competitors because it has none of the 
shortcomings and defects of the old 
Typewriters. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Ciry, 291 BROADWAY. 
- PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,, 335 CHESTNUT ST. 
CuicaGo, IL1., 154 MONROE Sr. 
Omana, NEB., — FaRNAM Sr. 
PirtsBuRGH, Pa., 214 Woop Sr. 
DENVER, COL., 1627 CHAMPA ST. 
BALTIMORE, Mo. his 11 East Bautrwore Sr. 
BUFFALO, N. 44 NraGcara Sr. 
ROcHESTER, nN =. 407 Powers’ Biock. 
DETROIT, MICH., 77 Woopwarp AVE. 
Boston, Mass., 25 Scnoou Sr. 
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HAYTI AND THE UNITED STATES.—II.* 


INSIDE HISTORY OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE MOLE ST. 
NICOLAS, 

THE HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS, LATE MINISTER TO 
HAYTI. 


North American Review, New York, October. 

T a meeting subsequent to that heretofore described, the 
application for a United States naval station at the Méle 
was presented to the Haytian Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
writing as he had requested. This remarkable paper was pre- 
pared on board Admiral Gherardi’s flagship, and bore his sig- 
nature alone. I was not asked to sign it, although it met my 
entire approval. Had the Mdle been acquired on this paper 

the credit would have belonged exclusively to the Admiral. 
At this point, the Haytian Minister, who is skilled in the 

* See Literary Dicest, Vol. III., No. 20, p. 533, for Part I. 


technicalities of diplomacy, asked to see Admiral Gherardi’s 
commission and to read his letter of instructions. After read- 
ing, Mr. Firmin pronounced these insufficient, claiming that 
the United States would not be bound by any convention 
which Hayti might make with the Admiral. This position was 
earnestly and stoutly opposed by the Admiral, who insisted 
that his instructions were amply sufficient, and intimated that 
Mr. Firmin had raised the objection to cause delay. The 
Haytian Minister insisted that his ground was well and hon- 
estly taken, and the negotiations were thus brought to a sud- 
den halt. 

A telegram was sent to Washington for the required letter 
of credence, and, two days after, the Admiral received answer 
that such letter would be immediately sent by Clyde steamer 
to Gonaives, and thither the Admiral went to receive it. But, 
from some unknown cause, it did not come as expected, and 
two months intervened before the required credentials arrived. 
This unexpected delay proved very mischievous, since it gave 
rise in Hayti to much speculation and many disquieting 
rumors prejudicial to our project. It was said that Admiral 
Gherardi had gone to take possession of the Méle without 
further parley; that the American flag was already floating 
over our new naval station; chat the United States wanted the 
MOle as an entering wedge to possession of the whole island, 
with much else of like inflammatory nature. This stirred up 
suspicion and angry feelings toward the United States, and 
greatly increased the difficulties in the way of the concession. 

After this long waiting I was again summoned on board the 
Philadelphia, and shown a paper signed by the Secretary of 
State and the President, authorizing me as Minister Resident 
to Hayti,and Rear-Admiral Gherardi as Special Commissioner, 
to negotiate for a lease of the Médle St. Nicolas as a United 
States naval station. 

I took the position that we should ignore the past altogether, 
and proceed according to the instructions of the new letter, 
unencumbered by any terms or limitations of the old, feeling 
that there were conditions in the old letter which the repre- 
sentatives of Hayti would strongly object to. But in this the 
Admiral did ndt agree with me, and it was decided to proceed 
under both letters. The result is known. Hayti refused to 
grant the lease, alleging it impossible to do so under the hard 
terms of the first letter, one condition of which reads: 

That so long as the United States may be the lessee of the Méle St. Nicolas, 
the Government of Hayti will not lease or otherwise dispose of any port or harbor 
or other territory in its domain, or grant any special privileges or rights of use 
therein, to any other Power, State, or Government. 

The Government of Hayti was timid, and had not the cour- 
age to defy the easily cxcited prejudices of the Haytian people, 
who strenuously opposc the alienation of a single rood of their 
territory to a foreign Power. Again, the New York press more 
than hinted that, in possession of the Mdle, the United States 
would control the destiny of Hayti. Neither was it wise to 
confront Hayti, at such - moment, with a squadron of large 
ships of war, with a ht adrcd cannon and twothousand men. 
We appeared with the pen in one hand and the sword in the 
other. 

Another cause of complaint against me is the failure of what 
is known as the Clyde contract. Soon after reaching Hayti I 
was put in communication with an individual calling himself 
the agent of William P. Clyde & Co., of New York, who was 
endeavoring to obtain a subsidy of half a million dollars from 
the Haytian Government for a line of steamers between New 
York and Hayti. From the first, this agent assumed toward 
me a dictatorial attitude. Between him and the United States 
Government I found myself somewhat in the position of a 
servant between two masters, and I chose to serve the United 
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States. This man proposed that | should, as Minister Resident 
and Consul-General of the United States, assure Mr. Firmin 
that if the Clyde concession were granted, I*would withhold 
and refrain from pressing the claims of other citizens of the 
United States. This I refused to do, and he reported me to 
his master and others as an unworthy ally; and I soon found 
myself characterized in American journals as more a Haytian 
thanan American. 

While'l was in favor of the subsidy asked for, and thought 
it would be a good thing for Hayti to have the proposed line 
of steamers, I had nothing but disgust for the method by which 
the scheme was pressed upon Hayti. 

While, as already stated, it does not appear certain that Hayti 
would have leased us the Mdle on any terms whatever, I must 
Say it was especially unfortunate that the Clyde concession was 
applied for in advance of the application for a lease of the 
Méle. The Haytians are quick to detect a fault and to distin- 


guish a trick from an honest proceeding. All must see that the ~ 


preference given to the presentation of the Clyde claim placed 
us at a disadvantage before Hayti and before the world. 





THE TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 
‘ PauL LAFITTE. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, September 26. 

HE Republic is celebrating the attainment of its majority. 
The phrase isa happy one. It was used by President 
Carnot, in a recent speech. For the first time since the French 
Revolution, we have a Government which has lived twenty- 

one years. The fact is worth dwelling on. 
The twenty-first year of the Republic has not been celebrated 
by shouts, by songs: the whole country, calm, self-collected, 
has eyes for but a single spectacle—one hundred thousand men 


» Manceuvering on the plains of Eastern France. On this occa- 


sion three personages, who, under different titles, represent 
France, have spoken: the President of the Republic; the Min- 
ister of War, M. de Freycinet, at an assembly of general offi- 
cers and foreign military at#achés; and General Saussier, the 
officer directing the manceuvres. Read the three speeches and 
you will find, from the first line to the last, the same idea: 
France has regained her rank in the world ; she has now secur- 
ity; she wants work and peace. The Minister of War has 
enunciated a formula, which has a mathematicaf precision: 
“ No one to-day,” he said, ‘‘doubts that we are strong; we will 
prove that we are wise.” 

Yes, France has regained her rank in the world. 

The work of restoration has been a long one. It has lasted 
twenty years. While ambitious and turbulent spirits have 
been keeping things in turmoil, the farmer has been cultivating 
the soil, the merchant has been seeking new openings for 
trade, the artist has been working in his studio and the 
savant in his laboratory, the youth have been crowding each 
other in the Universities, the barrack has gathered to it all 
social classes. Thus a new France has been formed, without 
being perceived by those who imagine that it is France which 
makes such a row about the production of Wagner’s opcra or 
which talks politics in drawing-rooms. To enable us to put a 
finger on the result of twenty years of effort, a single incident 
sufficed : a fleet sailed to the North, an army manceuvred in 
Eastern France; and behold it has become apparent to all, by 
unimpeachable testimony, that we are no longer those who 
were vanquished in 1870. The country is itself again, it feels 
that it is master of its destiny, 1t has faith in its army. Yet 
with this people, which has so often been accused of being 
light-headed and disposed to fight, now that it is aware of its 
strength, the first word to issue from the mouth of its repre- 
sentatives is a moderate and calm word. 

Danton said, when France was invaded: “ Audacity, and 
again audacity, always audacity!” We will say, inthe France 
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which has been restored by work and discipline: “‘ Moderation 
and again moderation, always moderation!” It iscertain that 
the old world will not be able to submit indefinltely to the 
existing military régime. The nations of Europe will, one day 
or other, get tired of keeping three millions of men under 
arms. Then, a choice will have to be made between a conti- 
nental war, in which an entire generation will be lost for civil- 
izing work, or a sovereign Congress, which, fixing the number 
of the standing army each State will be allowed to keep, recti- 
fying frontiers, creating neutral States, will assure peace fora 
long space of time. At that day, whether reason or violence 
bring it, whether Janus shut or open the doors of his temple, 
we shall be the stronger in proportion as we have been wise. 

Moderation is imposed on us at home as well as abroad. 
Want of restraint, even passion, may be excused in childhood ; 
it is unbecoming in one who has reached the age of reason, 
Since the Republic, to use the expression of its President, has 
attained its majority, it should act like one that has reached 
that age, not only by applauding the national army, but by 
observing in everything rule and measure. 

For some time past there has been opportunity to note signifi- 
cant symptoms of pacification in France. Men who up to the 
present time kept apart from the Republic, have given in their 
adhesion toit. The Parliamentary opposition shows a tend- 
ency to take on a constitutional character. Last month, a 
great number of Councils-General sent addresses to the Chief 
of the State. In the different towns where the President has 
lately stopped, the clergy have used language which deserves 
to be praised without reserve. It seems to me that in all this 
there is ground for rejoicing by Republicans of every shaae. 
Yet every day we see persons who, having for the Republic an 
indescribably jealous passion, fret about these expressions of 
sympathy. It appears asthough the Republic is their special 
property, and they fear to share i= with others. It islikea cita- 
del of which they would keepthc key. They fear, if the door be 
opened, the enemy will entcr. “These people,” say they, 
“wish to enter the Republic, but it is to make themselves 
masters of it.” Well, doubtless, among the leaders you will 
find some whose conversion may appear suspicicus; but what 
matters it? Behind them is a crowd of honest fellows, who 
understand nothing about malice in politics; if these enter the 
Republic, it will be loyally and without thought of return. 

It is by moderation that the Republic has assured Europe 
and gained precious friendships; it is by moderation also that 
it can internally dissipate lingering prejudices, cause faults 
committed to be forgotten, efface all trace of divisions which 
have lasted too long. Henceforth every word or act of a 
nature to revive nearly extingnished passions, to make the 
hesitating orthe timid draw back, would be worse than a polit- 
ical fault; it would be a crime against the country. At this 
time it behooves us to do for republican France what Henri 
Quatre, three hundred years ago, did for monarchical France: 
reunite all good citizens in a thought of concord and pacifica- 
tion. 

Under certain circumstances, it has been justifiable to say 
that the Republic was the government of a party: to-day the 
Republic is of age and mistress of herself; now it must be the 
government of all who live in or obey France. 





THE ITALIAN MINISTRY. 
Westminster Review, London, September. 

NLY a resident of Italy and an assiduous frequenter of 
Italian society is prepared to understand the Italian polit- 

ical temperament, and to comprehend the full bearing of the 
fall of Signor Crispi, and the admission to power of his adver- 
saries, who are composed of the most opposed elements, culled 
indifferently from the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left. 
The matter is of greater import to Italy’s present and future 
than has yet been realized outside of the peninsula, The min- 
jsterial crisis means not a mere change of rulers in domestic 
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policy, but a reversal of methods, aims, and objects, and a 
return to saner, wiser counsels, a resumption of the traditions 
and maxims of Cavour. 

Crispi came to power as one who was useful, perhaps 
necessary for the moment; and the unusual spectacle was 
observed of an entire Parliament voting for several months, 
docilely and without enthusiasm, all the measures prepared by 
the Prime Minister. He committed errors of every kind and 
species; and, as was inevitable, the psycological moment came 
when even abroad a hostile current was established against 
him, while at home a strong adverse movement was felt. At 
this time Crispi dissolved the Chamber with a view of fabrica- 
ting a Parliament in accordance with his own ideas. From that 
day the fall of Crispi and his system was assured. The formula 
upon which his fall was brought about was this: 

“ The dictatorship has no longer any reason to exist.” 

The Extreme Right and the Extreme Left had been the artif- 
icers of the fall, but the latter knew that it was not mature for 
government. The duty therefore fell to the ancient Right, 
rejuvenated after fifteen years of meditation and retirement, to 
assume the reins of government, giving to its ally of a moment 
the smallest part of power, and this solely as a pledge of its 
pacific intentions towards France, and of tranquility in Africa, 
Since its fall from power in 1876, the ancient Right had lost 
all its most brilliant members ; and there remained none for it to 
select as Premier save the nominal leader of the Liberal-Con- 
servative party, the Marchese Antonio Starabba di Rudini,a 
rich gentleman of Palermo. 

Di Rudini had long ago shown at Palermo, in troublous 
times, not only ability and character, but physical courage. 
He is nota facile orator. He prepares his discourses before- 
hand, and he lacks practice in responding easily to interrup- 
tions and repartees. His manner is charming, his language 
rather that of the drawing-room than of Parliament; his loy- 
alty, his seriousness, his sincerity, his modesty, are well known 
and much appreciated. It is certain that since he has found 
the Triple Alliance he will maintain it; yet, if thisshould men- 
ace European peace, he will not hesitate for an instant, and 
will leave to others the post of President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. For those who class Ministers only 
according to their vehement manifestations, Di Rudini belongs 
to the category of the “ Pale”; for those who desire a large 
dose of astuteness, he will certainly be classed among the 
‘*Simple.” But, pale or simple, he is a man who is thoroughly 
convinced, and the historical moment requires for Italy such a 
man. 

And the beneficial effects are already felt in Italy, to which 
France is less hostile, and to which England looks as an effi- 
cient coadjutor of general peace. 

Baron Giovanni Nicotera, Minister of the Interior, has been 
in power before, and is well known. His principal scope has 
become that of harmonizing liberty and order, and it is very 
probable that in that he will succeed. 

Signor Colombo is Minister of Finance. His previous studies 
have been so vast and solid that the finances in his hands can 
run no risk of being squandered. 

Luigi Luzzatti, Minister of the Treasury, is, after all, the true 
financial administrator of the Cabinet. A famous social econ- 
omist, Professor of the University of Padua, when barely thirty 
he had already held the office of under Secretary of State in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce in the Minghetti 
Cabinet. The popular banks in Lombardy and in Venetia are 
his work, and they earned for him the applause of the best 
financiers of the Continent, including among them Léon Say. 
His past financial studies are favorable, but what is less in his 
favor is the flexibility of his character and his superabundance 
of imagination. 

Pasquale Villari, Minister of Public Instruction, is the noted 
author of two historical works which are appreciated as much 
in England as in Italy—the Life of Niccolo Macciavelli and the 
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Girolamo Savonarola. It is more than twenty years since that 
portfolio was held by a man so capable of fulfilling the difficult 
and important mission. A _ positivist historian, a sincere 
Liberal, a man of firm will and great perspicacity, he is dis- 
tinctly the right man in the right place. 

Conte Ferraris di Torino, Minister of Justice and Public 
Worship, is a lawyer who has been Minister once before. An 
old man, over eighty, he has neither the desire nor the energy 
to enter into futile struggles. 

Genera! Pelloux, Minister of War, is a student and able par- 
liamentary orator. His views are strongly in favor of economy, 
but he will apply them moderately. 

Vice-Admiral Simone Picoret di St. Bon, Minister of Marine, 
is a man of great merit. He,too, has proposed to make con- 
siderable economies, and would make yet greater, but for 
the moment this is impossible, on account of the naval pro- 
gramme adopted by previous votes of Parliament, 

Ascanio Branca, Minister of Public Works, will find himself 
obliged to aid and support the struggling metallurgical industry, 
which is very costly to the State. 

Bruno Chimirri, Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce, is a Calabrian, a lawyer, an able lecturer and eloquent 
speaker, moderate in all his ideas. He strongly desires that the 
State and Church should be reconciled. 

The new Cabinet has come into power holding aloft the 
banner of economy, and has well initiated its work by a reduc- 
tion of forty-five millions in the national expenses. It desires 
more friendly relations with France, and hoped it would find 
in return easy conditions in the Parisian financial market. It 
has succeeded in its first intention, but France cannot respond 
unless Jtaly first offers some guarantee to her neighbor regard- 
ing the Triple Alliance. The foreign policy of the Cabinet 
has shown itself in a renewal of its amity with the Triple 
Alliance, and has proved that the Di Rudini Government is 
solidly knit together. 





INTERNATIONAL NERVOUSNESS. 
TH. BARTH. 
Die Nation, Berlin, September. 

REAT excitement over the expression “ Parvenu,” said to 
have been used at Erfurt !—The treatment of the Parisian 
Lohengrin scandal as a political event !—Universal excitement 
over the removal of the passport restrictions in Alsace Lor- 
raine : one might almost say a Trilogy of international ner- 
vousness has been presented on the European stage during the 

last eight days. 

The most remarkable point in this connection is that the 
expression ‘‘ parvenu ” should be enough to endanger the peace 
of Europe. The sting of the expression is ascribed to the fact 
that it was employed in an imperial toast, and against the Em- 
peror of another country. But the Emperor Napoleon, the 
subject of the discourse at Erfurt, was long since removed from 
the French official list of personages entitled to be honored. 
His dynasty is overthrown, and the remnants of his family are 
living in exile. An investigation of French history will show 
that the epithet “ parvenu” has been hurled at Napoleon by 
Frenchmen times without number, and Madame Rémusat, in 
her interesting memoirs, has justified its application so com- 
pletely, that the world is quite in accord upon this point. 

This makes it very difficult to understand why the French 
are so severely wounded by this expression. One could under- 
stand the Bonapartist press crying out, but—and therein lies 
the real humor—one of the most deeply wounded is the /n- 
transigeant of Henri Rochefort. 

It appears to me that if any one should feel humiliated by 
the reference to the Corsican parvenu, it is the grandsons of 
those German princes who played so unworthy a role at Erfurt. 
Tallevrand, in his “‘ Memoirs,” gives the universal estimate of 
their demeanor on that occasion in the words: “I saw no 
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le hand shrink from stroking the lion’s mane.” The lion of 
‘Talleyrand’s “ Memoirs” and the Corsican parvenu are one and 
the same mighty personality who has the lives of millions on 
his conscience. With men who create such conditions, the 
question of more or less good manners is not usually thrown 
into the scales. It would, perhaps, be hard on a newly 
ennobled merchant to call him a parvenu, and perhaps lower him 
in the estimation of some lieutenant; but for a man who, in 
ten years, rose from a captain of artillery to be Emperor of the 
French and the most powerful ruler of the world, it doesn’t hurt 
much to criticise the measure of grace with which he set his 
foot on the neck of the conquered. The word parvenu may 
or may not have been used in the Kaiser’s toast, but why this 
outcry? 

We are not the only ones to ask the question. Even in 
France, discretion is not so rare a virtue as some of our national 
Pharisees would have us believe. The more serious section of 
the Parisian press has demeaned itself in this, as in the Lohen- 
grin scandal, with admirable discretion, but we listen intently 
for evidences of Parisian folly. The telegraph must operate 
all night that a full account of the heroic deeds of the stupid 
youngsters of Paris at the Lohengrin performance may be 
served up warm with our coffee in the morning. This nervous 
excitability about the doings in Paris is as much an evidence 
of nervous derangement as the Parisian scandals themselves 
afford. 

With the press it is not simply nervousness. In every coun- 
try the press dreads nothing so much as to be slow, and seizes 
every opportunity for sensation. And what could be more 
sensational than a European war? That is always interesting. 
With such a subject to conjure with, the poorest journalist can 
always rely on making an impression. For this there can be 
no remedy as long as there shall be bad journalists and excit- 
able readers. Unfortunately, too, the more intelligent people 
resign themselves to be carried along with the current. “It is 
useless to attempt to stem it,” they say; but the maintenance 
of peace is as much within the power of the governed as of 
their rulers. The German people do not appear to grasp this 
truth. That they want. peace is beyond question, but by their 
exhibition of nervous irritability about trifles they are uncon- 
sciously doing their best to precipitate a war. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE CONTROVERSIES.OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
G. Ricca SALERNO, 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, September. 


HE increasing diffusion of socialist doctrines in England 

is an incontestable fact and worthy of special considera- 

tion. To the more active propaganda of socialist ideas, to the 
larger and freer discussion of various social questions, corre- 
sponds the institution of numerous societies, which in different 
manners have the same scope. In the classic land of individ- 
ual liberty, this awakening of socialism, in its most concrete 
and practical form, presents special characteristics and exer- 
cises a great attraction. I am not speaking now of specula- 
tions more or less felicitous and of ingenious theoretical argu- 
ments, but of particular proposals and elaborate schemes for a 
new and better regulation of society. The substance of the 
ideas is drawn principally from the writings of Marx, of 
Henry George, and of Schiaffle, which are widely read and 
commented on among all classes in England; yet none the 
less these writings have a more precise meaning impressed on 
them by the eminently practical character of the English 
people. Through all these Anglicized socialist ideas runs 
always the same conception of a slow, gradual, opportune 
transformation of flourishing individual institutions into a “col- 
lectivism,” variable according to the different cases and circum- 
stances. An opportune “collectivism” is the commun basis 
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and the distant goal of all the socialistic tendencies in Eng- 
land; and while it has deep roots in the powerful organiza- 
tions of the laboring classes, it is variously intertwined with 
all the questions and reforms of social legislation, of political 
elections, of operatives’ associations, and the like. Neither do 
the discussions remain isolated or without immediate effect in 
the field of doctrine and public opinion ; but they arouse replies 
and interesting debates on the part of those who defend the 
present social régzme, founded on individual liberty and com- 
petition. The contrast between the two principles of “ indi- 
vidualism” and of ‘‘ collectivism ” could not be more conspicu- 
ous; and the struggle is full of interest, fertile in studies, pro- 
jects, controversies, which have great practical value. 

The rapid progress of socialism in England is easily under- 
stood, if you take account of some preceding circumstances, 
which have been a very efficacious preparation for it. Tenden- 
cies more or less socialistic can be traced in English politics 
and legislation since the beginning of this century. The lead- 
ing economists in their theories, and especially in some con- 
clusions and declarations of the most au‘horitative and best 
known among them, like Stuart Mill, have helped to create 
conditions favorable to the socialist propaganda. Finally, the 
conflict of interests among various social classes, the disas- 
trous effects of industrial depression, the formidable strikes, 
the want of work, have, in a manner, forced the Government to 
pass laws which are an open violation of the principles of indi- 
vidual liberty and free competition. Thus, on the large basis 
of invading collectivism and by way of defense against ten- 
dencies bolder and more radical, there has arisen some vague 
idea of a pacific, moderate socialism—an idea which makes 
headway among the higher social classes: ‘‘ We are all social- 
ists now,” said Sir William Harcourt in the House of Com- 
mons. Similar declarations have been made by Chamberlain 
by Churchill, and by the Prince of Wales himself. Moreover, 
socialism, properly so-called, has during the last ten years been 
organized in a manner before unknown in England. This 
organization is due to the noted book of Henry George, which 
obtained an extraordinary success in Great Britain. 

The most noteworthy result of these and other facts is the 
growing power of the workingmen’s party, and an essential 
change in the direction of active politics. Little by little the 
centre of gravity of the entire social system is being moved 
and is passing from the middle classes to the working classes, 
The Liberal Party, said Gladstone, in 1885, is rapidly becoming 
the party of the great masses of the working classes. Although 
this is not entirely exact, and political parties, democratic and 
radical, are not entirely free from prejudices and traditional 
tendencies; nevertheless it is true that these parties are 
attracted by the workingmen’s party and are either trans- 
formed by it or submit to its influence. In this way the social- 
istic idea has become in England an important part of all the 
English political and social movement and marks the goal to 
which that movement directly tends. 

The question of practical means and opportune methods of 
carrying into effect any socialistic design whatever, or rather 
the question of their applications and natural development is 
the most important and difficult part of the controversy; and 
in trying to solve this question are manifested the errors, the 
uncertainties, and the weaknesses, as well of socialists, as of 
their opponents. 

In what way can be created or can arise naturally those 
uniform conditions of life, in which the productive elements 
will become collective property and in which the vast power of 
capital will disappear? In what way can be removed the 
existing differences, economic and territorial, from which 
spring profit and rent; and, with the great gaps which will be 
left by this removal filled up, can the product be reunited 
entirely to labor? In the attempt to answer these questions 
are shown the greatest deficiencies of the socialist doctrine, 
which appears to be encamped in the air, constructed upon an 
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abstract hypothesis, and incapable of demonstrating the 
means by which will come naturally that transformation of 
society which the doctrine calls for. 

What history demonstrates in regard to past economical 
transformations, must be affirmed a fortior?/ of that which is 
preparing for the future. To use in the best manner individ- 
ual forces and the existing means of production, to render 
activity more efficacious and the consumption of producing 
elements less, and to extend to the majority of individuals the 
equal use of wealth; this is the task of, and the intrinsic 
reason for, that new economic order, which is the aspiration of 
our time. Yet on this point the doctrines of socialism pre- 
sent the gravest defects and deficiencies. How is it possible 
that with individual competition abolished, and what is appar- 
ently the strongest impulse of private impulse taken away, 
men can exercise effectually the productive functions of the 
social economy ? A demonstration of this thesis, which is of 
capital importance, has not yet been given by the socialists 





THE SO-CALLED LABOR PROBLEM. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, October. 

YMPATHIZERS with the louder complaints of ** Labor ”"— 
some even who ought to know better and possibly do— 
often tell the common hand-laborer two falsehoods in almost 
the same breath. They fool him by encouraging his notion 
that he and those like him are the only people who actually 
work, and that men of his class are the sole producers of 
wealth. They suppress two facts that every child ought to know, 
the one that very few capable men and women are idle, the 
other that by far the larger portion of the world’s wealth is 

earned by machinery and other labor-saving appliances. 
Selfish and unprincipled combinations of wealth or capital 
have taught a portion of the common laboring class of our 
communities how to become a power—but nothing else. Of 
course effective action requires organization and leadership, 
but if the very purpose of the organization is unwise, and the 
means used by it unlawful, unjust, and indiscreet, the party 
resorting to it is obviously putting all its real interests at stake. 
Even if the objects of the organization are justifiable, bad man- 
agement may easily bring odium upon it. Acommon result, 
too, of such maladroitness, is the growth of enmity between 
classes of people who are natural allies. The suffering victims 
of an engine of mischief set in motion by themselves, are com- 
monly innocent of any evil intent, but goaded to madness by 
wrongs of their own contriving they sometimes strike wildly, 
wronging their best friends, and provoking hostility, 
where they might reasonably expect, and with patience 
achieve, justice and fair play. Unfortunately, too, for 
them, the press, the clergy, the kind-hearted generally, are 
prone to take sides with indefensible wrong doers; frantic and 
immoderate appeals are made to the law for relief; and dema- 
gogues, scenting votes, encourage the cry. The result, usually, 
is tyrannical legislation, controlling the right of contract arbi- 
trarily, fixing the hours of labor of adults, creating mock holi- 
days, excluding the skilled labor of other countries, prohibiting 
self-supporting or health-giving labor in prisons, substitu- 
ting hand-labor for superior machinery in public works, creating 
phantom boards of arbitration to settle domestic controversies, 
and similar arbitrary and injudicious interference with private 
affairs. These vain proceedings all tend to demoralize the 
ordinary workingmen who are deluded believers in, but real 
victims of, these fantastic schemes set on foot under pretense 
of benefiting an injured class. As a consequence, by shorten- 
ing the hours of labor, more time is given the dissatisfied to 
brood over their discontent, energetic and thrifty men are 
deprived of the opportunity of working as many hours as they 
please, production is diminished, capital lies idle while it might 
be advantageously employed, the cost of the necessaries of life 
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is unavoidably increased, and countless false hopes are encour- 
aged in all who are indisposed to be self-helpful. Labor is 
performed grudgingly. Relief is looked for as an award of 
natural justice, from some unknown outside source; out.of 
nothing, and from nowhere !—the State! Discontent is system- 
atically fostered ; labor becomes more and more irksome until 
it is looked upon as an unmitigated curse. Those who have 
not, become chronic enemies of those who have, Thrift grows 
obsolete. Society tends backward to savagery. All valuable 
possessions are, openly or secretly, regarded as the result of 
some dishonest advantage taken, at some time, by somebody, 
or even of robbery! ' 

“ Well,” says some one, “ what shall be done? If mobs, and 
boycotting, and ‘Union’ tyranny and restraints upon the 
encouragement of the skillful or productive power of labor; 
and of violence, and the destruction of the property of 
employers, and maiming or killing honest men who wish to pro- 
cure the means of living by the best wages they can get; and 
if brutal, one-sided legislation and sham arbitrations will not 
bring about a golden age, who will undertake to tell us what 
we ought to do to be happy?” 

The writer does not claim to be wiser than the rest of his 
fellow workmen, but he is so bold as to suggest that, since 
nearly every kind of folly in dealing with these matters has 
been so often tried and substantially failed to fulfill its promise, 
it may be worth while, as a novel experiment at least, to try a 
little common sense. : 

Let us first see if we cannot agree about some familiar 
axioms. Work is not necessarily a curse; but, on the 
contrary, the cause of all human happiness. Idleness is 
the nursing. mother of vice. The man who is capable 
of labor, and has no other means of providing for his 
wants, yet will neither labor himself, nor allow others to labor, 
is, if not a fool, at least an enemy of his race. The diligent 
laborer is worthy of his hire. If property and person are not to 
be protected by the laws of a community, but left to the caprice 
of mob-violence, then government becomes a. failure; and 
the sooner we lapse into a savage state and destroy each other 
and leave the earth for a better behaved race of creatures, the 
more fully shall we justify our faith in what we avow as our 
pessimistic principles. Althougk dissatisfaction with one’s lot 
may often be the initiation of the first step towards bettering 
one’s condition in life, yet when discontent makes a man fold 
his arms, and look to Jupiter for relief, or impels him to mal- 
treat or rob his neighbor, because he is envious of a man exer- 
cising more common sense than himself, he is, whether crimi- 
nal or not, more silly than unfortunate. 

Suppose, then, we begin the reform within our own lines, by 
first giving every man a fair chance to sell his labor, according 
to its worth in skill, strength, or duration, and in the best 
market he can find. Let us combine to enforce rigidly the 
common law against trespass upon property, and assault and 
battery of person. Let us strive to punish fraudulent conspir- 
acies and dishonest devices set on foot to prevent men from 
working for the best wages their services can command, and all 
combinations to hinder men from acquiring skill in trades, or 
from carrying on lawful business and commerce with their 
goods, wares, and merchandise. 

Perhaps it might come to pass that the walking delegate and 
his co-conspirator, the demagogue, would suffer some reverses 
in business. Possibly the deluded workman might feel the 
spirit of independent manhood once more begin to rise within 
him, and realize the right to do his best to rise to the rank of 
employer. Perhaps it might turn out that by reason of com- 
petition the more skillful man might receive the higher wages. 
Perhaps some men would find less time to drink, or quarrel, or 
conspire for mischief. Perhaps their wives and children would 
improve in comfort and happiness. But the world is young 
and strong, and we could endure a great deal of change in that 
direction. 








SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
- ‘PauL ComBEs. 


La Revue Socialiste, Paris, September. 
‘CYOCIAL evolution has for a constant motive power the same 
principle which gives it birth—association to carry ona 
struggle. 

The struggle for existence, as we know, is a general law of 
the organic world. 

Every living being from the first moment of its existence— 

even in the germ—is obliged to struggle, in order to live and 
develop itself, against the obstacles and causes of destruction 
which oppose its environment, be that environment inorganic 
or organic. The inorganic environment comprises all the con- 
ditions of existence dependent on the physical constitution of 
- the globe; mechanical, physical, and chemical influences, con- 
stitution of the soil, habitat, climate, meteorological phenom- 
ena and so on. The organic environment comprises the organ- 
isms by which the living being is nourished; those of 
which it is the natural food; those which dispute with it the 
means of existence, because they have to satisfy the same 
needs, 
* From this last point of view, it is evident that the most for- 
midable rival of every living being is its like, for it is its like 
which, having needs absolutely identical with its own, disputes 
with it the means proper to satisfy those needs. 

Thus, a vital rivalry, more or less intense according to their 
organic needs, tends to keep like beings apart. 

On the other hand, however, several natural laws tend to 
group together like organisms. We observe this in the case of 
certain animals and insects. 

In agglomerations of this kind, due to a common birth and 
maintained by vital circumstances, we find the first phase or the 
point of departure of social evolution, which | will designate as 
the phase of passive sociability. 

By and by the increasing numbers of the society press on the 
meéans of existence, and it becomes necessary for a part of the 
sociéty to seek such means elsewhere. Precisely such a thing 
we See take place with beesand ants. When in a community 
of bees, food becomes insufficient for all, a swarm of them 
will leave the parent hive and settle elsewhere, often endeav- 
oring to penetrate by main force into some other prosperous 
hive. The same vital necessity forces the members of a 
human family to separate, as, for instance, in the case of 
Abraham and Lot. 

This second phase of social evolution I will call the phase 
of wandering, ot nomad sporadic societies. 

It is agriculture which, by multiplying the means of exist- 
ence and attaching men to the land, has given birth to the 
first notable and stable agglomerations of human beings, to 
towns, which at first were all independent of each other. 

The most ancient documents of human history show us, 
in the countries between the Nile and the Ganges, a con- 
siderable number of small States (each a simple town, sur- 
rounded by suburbs), and each with its own king and its 
own gods, War was their normal condition: groupings of 
them were made and unmade incessantly, as each town in 
turn conquered and subdued its neighbor. They did not form 
nations, ; 

There is, then, by the very laws of the struggle for exist- 
ence, a long social stage, which is a third phase of social 
evolution and which I call the stadle sporadic phase. 

When the tendency to fusion has been developed little by 
little in human societies, wars for conquest become possible. 
This is so true that, although war has existed through all 
time, it is only slowly and gradually that war results in the 
increase of human agglomerations. In reality, the creation 
of empires is not the personal work of conquerors, These 
have been but the instruments of social evolution, though 
profiting by circumstances more favorable from day to day 
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for the fusion of sporadic societies, and consequently for 
conquests, The Alexanders, the Czsars, the Napoleons have 
served purposes quite different from their own purposes, and 
have fallen. 

Such is the origin of the fourth phase of social evolution, 
the phase of small nations. 

A nation is the association, more or less intimate, of a more 
or less large number of sporadic communities. Although in 
appearance, due to an artificial juxtaposition resulting from 
conquest, the nation has deep roots in the advantages which 
association for struggle procures to communities as well as to 
individuals. It is trne that this association becomes intimate 
and endures, only so far as the communities united by force 
find their advantage in such association, Empires which have 
come before their time, of which the proportions have passed 
limits irreconcilable with the contemporaneous station of the 
social evolution of their elements, carry in themselves the seeds 
of dissolution and have not been able to last. Those empires, 
on the other hand, which correspond to a real necessity, have 
endured and developed. 

The passing from the phase of sma// nations to that of great 
nations is the fifth phase of social evolution. The actual need 
of forming great nations has in our century been improperly 
called the principle of nationalities. What you term it, how- 
ever, is of little consequence. The fact exists that there is a 
moving force which urges small nations to combine and form 
great nations. 

This pretended principle of nationalities is, however, a geo- 
graphical, and not an ethnic, social principle. Ethnography 
does not recognize the French race, and it is in this sense that 
Bonaparte said: ‘“‘The French have no nationality.” Never- 
theless, does there exist a nation more intimately compact than 
the French nation? The political cohesion of Switzerland is 
perfect, and its nationality is most solid, although it is com- 
posed of the most unlike elements. Can you say as much of 
German unity? 

The present condition of the most advanced human societies 
would appear to be a phase of transition between the phase of 
great nations and the phase of alliances or international con- 
JSederacies, which will not be the last phase. The constantly 
increasing consolidation of their own interests will force all 
peoples to break down the barriers of national particularism, 
in order toend in a general fusion. The idea of Humanity 
grows at the expense of the idea of the Nation, and allows us 
to foresee the future phase of social evolution, in which the 
entire human species will form a single homogeneous society, 
of which the centre will be everywhere and the circumference 


‘nowhere. 





THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH. 
A. D. Mayo. 
New England Magazine, Boston, October. 

HE full significance of the revolution in American society 
growing out of the late Civil War is not easy to compre- 
hend. The changes, revealed or hidden, in the midst of which 
we live to-day, may be summed up as a radical transformation 
of an Anglo-Saxon, semi-aristocratic into an American, demo- 
cratic order of human affairs. Thirty years ago Emerson said : 
“Old England extends to the Alleghanies; America begins in 
Ohio.” No less in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, than 
in Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans were the claims of 
superior race, family, inherited wealth, culture, and social 
station acquiesced in, with only a prospect of gradual change. 
The emancipation of the southern negro and his recognition 
as an American citizen, completed the process begun by the 
naturalization of the immigrant European peasant in the 
North, and committed the Union to the cause of popular gov- 

ernment and republican society. 
I do not speak on this theme, “ The Woman’s Movement in 
the South,” “as one having authority,” although I have seen 
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much. During the twelve years since 1 was “called” to the 
South on a ministry of education, my opportunities for looking 
into southern society as it is being shaped by the generation 
of young people born since the opening of the Civil War, have 
been perhaps unusual, certainly very widely extended. That 
overlook includes a constant journeying through all these 
States during all the school year, inspection of Southern 
schools of all grades, entertainments in the homes of every 
class, with the friendly confidence of great numbers of repre- 
sentative men and women. 

The four years of war took from the South nearly all its 
effective white manhood, and left the white women of every 
class in virtual possession of the home life. They not only 
bore the burdens so nobly assumed by their northern sisters, 
but had the management of more than four million slaves, in 
a state of wild suppressed expectancy. How well they went 
through that awful period is in its details veiled from us; but 
it has brought forth the young women of to-day. 

In 1865 many thousands of the women of the leading class 
of the South were left with a less hopeful outlook than multi- 
tudes of the servant girls of our northern towns. More numer- 
ous than the suffering women of the better class, was the great 
crowd of the wives and daughters of the non-slave-holding 
white men. These people (minus the fringe of ‘‘ poor white 
trash ”) are almost wholly of the original British stock that 
peopled New England and the Middle States, and the closing of 
the war found them ready to step out into the light. They 
became owners of better lands than they could obtain under 
the old régime. They peopled the growing villages; the city 
of Atlanta has almost been created by them. In the schools 
for girls, the shy, shut-up, awkward maidens are carrying off 
the prizes and going forth as teachers. They are ready to 
work, as they are taught, in the thousand ways by which 
American women are earning honest money. What can be 
done for the children of even the lowest class of this sort, the 
“trash ” of the coast country, may be seen by visiting Amy 
Bradley’s Tileston school, in Wilmington, North Carolina, and 
looking into the faces of four hundred of them—as fair as our 
own New England boys and girls. 

And what of the negro women—the three millions of them 
between the Potomac and the Rio Grande? Among them are 
as many grades of native intellectual, moral, and executive 
force, to say nothing of acquirements, as among white people. 
The one abyss of perdition in which as a race they still 
flounder is unchastity—the double inheritance of savage Africa 
and that one hateful thing in slavery for which even Nehemiah 
Adams could find no excuse. The radical disability of the 
negro to-day is the fatal disability of a feeble morality. Noth- 
ing but the severe training of more than one generation of 
these colored girls in the central virtue of womanhood can 
assure the success of this entire region of American citizen- 
ship. Until the colored woman is securely grounded on that 
rock, all that can be done for her race is like treasure flung 
into an abyss. 

One of the chief hindrances to the rapid change of southern 
country life is the drifting away of the progressive young men 
to the towns and cities and to the West. So the country, the 
stronghold of the old southern society, is left to the negroes, 
the poorer white men who buy or rent farms, and the women 
of the old families, who must stay where there is a roof to cover 
and a granary to feed the home flock. Into such a life, myriads 
of southern girls are born; and they must stay, unless they 
develop sufficient energy to push out and get a fair education 
from a neighboring academy. 

The one broad avenue out of this country life is school- 
teaching; and here the young women of the better class are 
fast coming into almost complete possession. The most enter- 
prising girl of a household will, in some way, get together the 
one or two hundred dollars for which a year’s schooling can be 
had, and then go home and take the neighborhood school, or 
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find a better one elsewhere ; after which she becomes the main- 
stay of the family. A more attractive, inquisitive, “ plucky” 
crowd of young women is not to be found in this or any coun- 
try. They are doing more valuable work for the children, 
under greater hindrances, for smaller pay, than any class of 
women anywhere. 

Believe nobody who declares that the young women of the 
South are haters of their country, enemies of the North, or 
proud and disdainful of the sympathy of good American peo- 
ple anywhere. All that any wise and loving woman hopes and 
prays for her sex in the new republic, is hoped and prayed for by 
thousands of young women in the South. The woman of the 
South has made an irretrievable forward movement. She must 
be the most potent factor in the upper realm of the new 
southern life. The home, the school, the church, the lighter 
industries, literature, art, and society will be her field. What 
she makes the new South, our children will find it, a genera- 
tion hence. 

The well-to-do young women of the North should put them- 
selves in communication with their struggling southern sisters, 
by all the beautiful, beneficent devices so easy to any woman 
really bent on having her own splendid will in her own 
womanly way. 





ON POLYANDRY. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. B. ELLIS. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, October. 


HE exceedingly wide distribution of polyandry will be cited 

in the present paper, as evidence that the primitive 

groups, as argued in a previous paper in the Popular Science 

Monthly, usually contained fewer women than men ; and that, as 

experience and observation show that the tendency is for 

women to be more numerous than men, so abnormal a con- 
dition of affairs could only be due to female infanticide. 

The rudest form of polyandry is that in which the associated 
husbands are not necessarily blood relations; the less rude is 
that in which they are brothers. The former is unquestion- 
ably the more ancient form. 

The first is found among the Kasias (Sub-Himalayan 
ranges), the Naris (Malabar); apparently it was this form that 
existed among the Guanas (South America). It probably occurs 
at Rasague (East Africa), for Speke mentions a case of two 
men having married one woman. It is found in the Marquesas 
Islands, where no man has more than one wife,and no mature 
woman less than two husbands. In the Sandwich Islands the 
female chiefs had a plurality of husbands, and probably the 
privilege retained by the female chiefs was a survival of a more 
general polyandry, 

The form in which the associated husbands are brothers has 
existed from time immemorial in the valley of Kashmir, in 
Thibet, among the Sivalik Mountains, in Spiti, Ladak, in Kis- 
tewar, and Sirmoor. It is found in Gurhwal, Sylhet, and 
Cachar; among the Coorgs of Mysore, the Todas of the Nil- 
gheris, and the Teers, Maleres, and Poleres of Malabar. It 
also exists among the Calmucks, the Australians, and the Iro- 
quois. Humboldt found it among the Avanos and Maypures 
Indians of the Orinoco, and attributed it to a scarcity of 
women. 

Both forms exist among the Eskimos of Boothia, and in 
Ceylon. Erman tells us that polyandry exists in the Aleutian 
Islands and among the Koriaks to the north of the Okhotsk 
Sea, but does not say which form of it. Is also exists in 
Western Eskimoland, among the Garos of the Himalayas, 
and the Smerenkur Gilyaks in the southeastern corner of 
Siberia, but the exact form is left in doubt. ‘ 

We thus find polyandry existing in the present century in 
each quarter of the globe. Of its existence in other localities 
in the past we have direct evidence. 

According to Polybius, polyandry was practised in Ancient 
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Greece, and according to a well-known passage in Cesar it was 
practised by the Celts in Britain. In the Irish Nennius we 
also find direct evidence of its existence. In Media, accord- 
ing to Strabo, in cartain cantons, polygamy was ordained by 
law, while in other cantons the opposite rule was in force. 
Polyandry receives a partial sanction in the Institutes of 
Menu, and is adverted to without reproach in the Epic of the 
Maha-bharata, the heroine of which, Draupadi, was the wife of 
five Pandu brothers. It existed among the Getes of Transox- 
iana, the Guanches of the Canary Islands, and the Caribs of 
the West Indies. 

Polyandry thus cannot be regarded as exceptional, since we 
find direct evidence of its existence among so many peoples, 
but the conditions which alone could have caused it have, in 
the great majority of cases, passed away; the general rule is 
for women to be more numerous than men, and it is, there- 
fore, to the survivals from polyandry, to the practices derived 
from it and perpetuated through custom, that we must chiefly 
trust for indications of its former wide distribution. Now one 
of the most remarkable customs connected with polyandry 
is that of a brother taking to wife a deceased brother's 
widow, and reckoning the children born of the new union as 
the children of the deceased. This custom originates from the 
practice in polyandrous unions, of the children always being 
considered the offspring of the husband who first espouses the 
wife. The first husband is considered the head of the house- 
hold, the family property is vested in him, and all the children 
are feigned to be his, even those born after his death. Thus, 
in Thibet, the right of choosing the wife belongs to the elder 
brother, to whom all the children of the marriage are held to 

- belong. In Ladak when the elder brother marries, the juniors, 
if they agree to the arrangement, become inferior husbands. 
Among the Ancient Britons the children of the wife were 
accounte.] to belong to the first husband who married her, and 
the same rule prevails in Ceylon. Wherever, then, we find the 
custom of “raising of seed” to a deceased brother, we are 
justified in holding that the people who observe it were once 
polyandrous, Examples of this custom have been found among 
the Makololo, the Jews, the Gallas, and the Zulus. Among 
the Jews the custom was so far modified that the obligation 
only held good when the deceased brother was childless. This 
was also the case with the Hindus when the Institutes of 
Menu were compiled, and is the case at the present day 
with the Shushwap Indians of British Columbia and other 
people. 

In Ladak, the younger brothers are not obliged to be joint 
husbands of the wife of their eldest brother—it is optional 
with them—but the property, authority, and wife of the oldest 
brother devolve, at his decease, upon the brother next in age, 
whether he has agreed to the polyandrous union or not. In 
this case we see the original custom in a state of decay. Poly- 
andry dies out, but the law of succession to property is perpetu- 
ated through custom. 

This custom of a brother succeeding to an elder brother’s 
property and wives is almost universal among the lower races. 
Among the Bechuanas a son succeeds to his father’s wives, and 
the sons of the offspring, he feigns to be his father’s children, 
The property and wives generally go together, but among the 
Zulus, the sons inherit the property, and the brothers take 
the wives. 

Another survival from polyandry is that system of succession, 
under which property descends from brother to brother, and 
then to the son of the eldest brother. This system is found 
in force among the Kirghiz, the Aeneze Arabs, and the Mon- 
gols, the next brother being heir even when the elder leaves 
issue. ~ 

Enough has however been said to show how very widespread 
polyandry has been. Traces of it are in fact found so univer- 
sally that we are justified in regarding it as a normal phase of 
human progress, 
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THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 
James HALcpIn. 
The Month, London, September. 


ONG before the report of last year,* the Gothenburg sys- 
tem had attracted attention. Acommittee of the House 
of Lords (1877-78) recommended “ That legislative facilities 
should be afforded for the local adoption of the Gothenburg, 
and of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, or of some modification of 
them.” The Gothenburg licensing system—which comes with 
such authoritative recommendation—is the managing of the 
public-house traffic of a locality by a limited liability company, 
who derive no profit from the business, but who act solely in 
the interests of the community, and who, after the payment of 
the interest on invested capital, hand over the entire surplus 
to the town treasury. The Municipal Council is the local 
licensing authority; they determine the number of licensed 
houses needed; but instead of granting the licenses to indi- 
viduals, they grant a monopoly to a company who undertake 
to manage the business, not in their own interest, but in that 
of the public. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is but a modification 
of the Gothenburg; but of it I can only say here, that like 
many other schemes that have come from the fertile brain of 
that gentleman, it is, in the opinion of competent critics, open 
to obvious and serious objections. 

There are well-meaning people who look upon the present 
temperance movement as a mere passing excitement, “a blaze 
among the stubble,” that will presently die out if we only let it 
alone. Only those who are singularly oblivious or ignorant of 
the facts can arrive at conclusions so easy and so gratifying; 
for the truth is, that the same necessity which led to the 
Gothenburg system in 1855, has in this year of grace 1891 
pushed the drink question well to the foreground in almost 
every civilized country in the world, and will insist on keeping 
it there till we shall have found some system that shall be 
equally successful. 

In 1855 the Swedish Diet passed a law that (a) prohibited 
private stills; (4) decreed that the number of houses for the 
sale of “ brinvin” should be fixed by the local authority, the 
Government to be informed by the said authority of the num- 
ber so determined; and (c) provided that those houses were to 
be put up for auction, when a public body may combine to pur- 
chase some or all of them. This last provision is to be noted, 
for it led to the Gothenburg system as we find it. Circum- 
stances, however, did not favor its immediate execution, and 
it was not till ten years later (1865) that the system was started. 
Some gentlemen in Gothenburg, seeing the widespread misery 
from drunkenness and the existing drink system, resolved to 
avail themselves of the power granted by the act of 1855, by 
purchasing the licensed public-houses. The system did not 
come fully into force sooner than 1874; it was only then that 
the retail trade was subjected to the company, or “ bolag,” and 
therefore we cannot with confidence appeal to the test of 
results at any earlier date. 

As to the immediate effect in reducing the consumption of 
alcohol, we should probably be inclined to ask about (1) the 
consumption per head ; (2) the convictions for drunkenness; 
and (3) to include the more extreme cases still, the number of 
cases of delirium tremens. The report touches all three, and 
for the past fourteen years there has been a marked and steady 
decrease in all. In 1876, the total consumption of spirits was 
1,777, 728 litres, the population being 61,505—consumption per 
head, 28.90 litres ; in 1889 the total consumption was 1,568,154 
litres, the popu'ation being 97,677—consumption per head, 16.05 
litres. In the very first year of the operation of the system, 
the convictions in Gothenburg fell from 2,070 to 1,424. In 
1876 there were 89 cases of delirium treated ; in 1889, the last 
year under review, the number was only 42. 


* Report of the Working of the Gothenburg Licensing System since 1876. For- 
eign Office, 1890. 
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It has been stated that the surplus revenues went to help to 
defray the public burthens on the ratepayers. In this respect 
also the result has been encouraging, as will be seen by a state- 
ment of accounts for the last year, 1889. After paying all 
expenses, including 6 per cent. to the shareholders, the com- 
pany was in a position to allocate £4,022 towards compensa- 
tion to former licensees, and to contribute a balance of £37,901 
to the local treasuries. And, what is better still, these figures 
bear witness indirectly, but not less eloquently, to a corre- 
sponding gain for law and order, morality and religion. But 
we are not left to depend on them. All the Consuls (British) 
and Vice-Consuls in Sweden were called upon to report as to 
the working or -he system in their various districts; and the 
replies received were, without exception, favorable. And—to 
add one of many independent testimonies—in 1877, among 
other questions proposed by a Committee of the Diet to the 
Governors of the provinces, the following was one: ‘“ What 
results have been found to accrue from the transfer of the 
liquor trade to companies, in different communes, in the way 
of promoting order and morality?” Again the replies were 
unanimous, and most favorable to the beneficial effects pro- 
duced. 

In Stockholm, in 1883, it was required that no drink should 
be served on Sundays unless food was also taken, and that 
public-houses should be closed on Saturday evenings at 
6 o'clock when wages had been paid, and this at the request of 
a memorial signed by 10,000 workmen. 

What we have said has been all on one side; it is right to 
add that Sir W. Lawson and the United Kingdom Alliance 
would have something to say on the other. But there is no 
need of clashing at all. If a community should abolish the 
drink traffic, then there will be no need of any licensing sys- 
tem; but if it be not prepared to go so far, then the trade 
must be regulated,and let us have the best system of doing so 
that we can find. So from the United Kingdom Alliance, I 
would adopt the Direct Popular Veto, and from our northern 
neighbors the Gothenburg system, or some modification of it. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF FIFE. 
ZENEAS MACKAY. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, September. 

LMOSY all the ballads and songs of Scotland have some 
local color, which shows itself in their atmosphere, their 
landscape, their heroes and heroines. When they became 
popular they were sung in various versions, and the singer 
shifted the scene and altered the story to suit his audience. 
Professor Child’s masterly edition, now in course of publica- 
tion, which we envy the United States for having (though not 
without the aid of Mr. Macmath and other Scottish contribu- 
tors) produced, has proved a fact already known to the initiated. 
It does not bring out with equal clearness what the editor per- 
haps deemed a truism, that every ballad must have had a local 
origin, which, if we could discover, we should also arrive at its 

original form. 

The ballads of various districts of Scotland have been pub- 
lished in well-known works; but I am not aware of any collec- 
tion of the ballads of Fife, that maritime county on the east 
coast, not far enough north of Edinboro’ to retain until a late 
period the rudeness of the more northern parts of the king- 
dom. These ballads have, however, a marked character of 
their own. They present examples of some of the earliest and 
some of the latest ballads which have become classical. They 
contain several, if not of the best, as to which opinions will 
always vary, yet certainly of the second best of all our Scottish 
songs. Their styles are probably more various than in any 
other part of Scotland. While the comic vein predominates, 
the historical, the pathetic, the tragic are also represented. 
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In speaking of ballads, I do not intend to be precise in the 
definition of the word. Ido not care to distinguish a ballad 
from a song, as has been sometimes rather arbitrarily done. 
Both may be described at short poems, capable of being recited 
orsung. The recitations of the minstrels differed much from 
the long-sustained monologue of the modern craft of reciters, 
They were generally delivered by the musical, not the speaking 
voice, and frequently accompanied by some simple instrument. 
The minstrel almost inevitably suggests the harp, though some 
other instrument or the voice alone was often used. The best, 
though these are not the earliest songs, had what we express 
by the indefinable word, an “air,” as well as words—a some- 
thing which no words can convey—like air invisible, but like 
air, the atmosphere in which, for the moment, both the singer 
and his hearers live and move. 

The most ancient of the shorter poems which we can dis- 
tinctly trace to a Fife origin, is “ The Wyf of Auchtermuchty,” 
the little inland village of which the name is a shibboleth of 
the lost ‘dialect, which was a cross between Celtic and Saxon, 
and the industry of which, first of the plough, afterwards of the 
hand-loom, was so marked a type of rural Fife. The “ Wyf” 
is certainly older than the Bannatyne Manuscript. If its ascrip- 
tion in the same MS. to Sir John Moffat could be implicitly 
trusted, it was the composition of a chaplain of that name, 
who said or sung the morning Mass at the High Altar of 
Dunfermline Abbey, in 1494. Nor would its comic style have 
been out of keeping with the taste for mirth the manners of 
that age allowed the jolly friars to indulge in as a solace from 
graver cares. 

The ballad literature of the Reformation period in Fife was, 
as elsewhere, a new genus, retaining the old name and form, 
but in substance a different thing. It was, indeed, one of the 
avowed intentions of the Reformers to drive the old amatory 
and romantic baliads out of the field, and to substitute spiritual 
songs, set to the same tunes, much as the revivalists of the 
present day have adopted old secular melodies. The Reformers 
were toa large extent successful. The old ballads lost fora 
time their widespread popularity; but they were not extin- 
guished. The very effort to suppress them by force or strata- 
gem, by a common law of human nature led toa reaction. The 
Catholic and Episcopalian minority favored their preservation, 
and their spirit passed, as has not been sufficiently noticed, to 
the Royalists or Cavaliers in the seventeenth century, and to 
the Jacobites in the eighteenth. 

Among those who connect the more ancient with the more 
modern ballads of Fife, Sir Robert Ayton, of Kinaldy, the 
friend of Ben Jonson, and of Hobbes, deserves a note, though 
he wrote in English only, and as a Court poet, were it for 
nothing else than his verson of “ Auld Lang Syne.” This was 
without doubt an older Scottish phrase and air, but Ayton’s is 
the first printed version. He turned the theme to a diflerent 
purpose—the woes of a forgotten lover recalling past pleasure, 
when expostulating with his mistress, Yet his poem, ‘* Old 
Long Syne,” has the credit of preserving the opening words 
and the motive of the air which Burns made the national song 
of Scotland. We may quote for comparison Ayton’s first 
stanza— 

Should old acquaintance be forgot ; 
And never thought upon ; 

The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely past and gone? 

Is thy kind heart now grown so cold; 
In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On old long syne ? 

The reader may recall Mr. Ruskin’s criticism and apprecia- 
tion of broad Scotch as one of the best dialects for song. “ No 
heart,” he says, “ would be touched by the phrase, ‘ Old long 
since,’ while every one is sensible of the pathos of the words, 
‘ Auld lang syne.’” Ayton preserved, it will be seen, the last, 
though he rejected the two first words of his vernacular. 


A song altogether of Fife origin and authorship marks the 
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Deginning of the period of modern ballads. It will be acknowl- 
edged that “ Auld Robin Gray” has few superiors, either among 
its predecessors or successors, though to call it the “ King of 
Scottish Ballads,” as Chambers does, is to raise it to a danger- 
ous eminence, which it would not be prudent even for the 
most partriotic native of the “ Kingdom” to claim for it. Lady 
‘Anne Lindsay was the author of the song, as she wrote to Sir 
Walter Scott. It was writtcn early in 1772 to soothe the 
‘writer's melancholy, caused by her sister’s marriage and 
removal to London. 

From the end of the last century down to almost the present 
day, Fife has produced an abundant harvest of ballads in all 
the styles of its ancient minstrclsy, tue Romantic, the Humor- 
ous, and the Historical. Though none of these modern com- 
positions have attained the popularity of the ancient, enough 
of good poetry may be culled to make a pretty variegatea and 
‘sweet garland of Fife songs of the present century. 





LOWELL IN HIS POETRY. 
SIDNEY Low. 


Fortnightly Review, London, September. 


HE elementary fact about Lowcll, which stands at the 
threshold of every discussion of his works, is that he was 
born and bred a New Englander. He does not permit his 
readers to forget it. 1n his prose and in his verse he goes back 
to it again and again. He proclaims it in a shout of defiance 
to the slaveholders of the South: 
I first drew breath in New England's air, and from her hardy breast, 
Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that will not let me rest ; 
And if my words scem treason to the dullard and the tame, 
*Tis but my Bay-State dialect—our fathers spake the same. 

And of the dialect in which Hosea Biglow uttered his 
memorable things, he says: 

When I write in it, it iz as in a mother-tongue, and I am carried far back beyond 
my studies of it to long ago noonings in my father’s hay-fields, and to the talk of 
Sam and Job over their jug of 4/ackstrap under the shadow of the ash-tree which 
still dapples the grass whence they have been gone so long. 

In truth he was a Yankee of the Yankees, by blood, birth, 
training, and, to a large extent, by temperament as well. The 
fact is not inconsistent with the well-understood one that he 
became very much of a cosmopolitan. In him, as in many 
other men, was a certain dualism of nature and character. He 
“beat his music out” from the clash and contact of two 
influences. He was at once a Yankee and a European; a 
provincial and a cosmopolitan; a preacher and a poet; a 
vehement, and even violent, partisan, and a critic of wide cul- 
ture and large humanity. But literature will know Him longest 
as the poet who gave literary form and value to the indigenous 
humor, rhetoric, and satire of the farmers of New England—a 
distinctive class which has well-nigh passed away. 

It is possible to be versatile without shallowness. Lowell 
was wonderfully versatile, but never shallow, He was skillful, 
thorough, and scl >larly in allthat he put his hand to. He 
was a satirist, a writer of lyric and elegiac verse, an exponent 
of partisan politics, a critic, and attained marked success in 
all. He mastered the literature of half a dozen fations, and 
at fifty-eight, after twenty years spent in the study and the 
lecture-room, he took up diplomacy, and made a model ambas- 
sador. In London, at threescore, he achieved such a social 
success as falls tothe lot of “ew men, even among those who 

. have breathed the air o: our zociety—so capricious in its taste, 
i so d,fficult to understand ari¢ht—from their boyhood. 

There is, as Mr. Rossetti says, a great deal of “literary make 
believe” about The Legend of Brittany, and Prometheus, and 
Rhacus, and many other of the earlier series of poems. One 
is surprised, on looking through them, to see how many moods 
‘and styles they reproduce. The quick-fingered New England 
workman, delighting in the consciousness of his own mastery 


. ofthe handicraft, can work to any pattern, and the work is, . 
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well uptosample. It gratified his fine and keen intelligence 
to practice poetry, as it gratified it to master the dexterous 
business of diplomacy. But behind and beneath all this was 
something more. His work seems to be not so much that of 
the poet, the critic, or the essayist, as that of the preacher. 
This was the task to which he had a “call,” and he felt it so 
himself, and knew that it was at once the source of his weak- 
ness and his strength. In the “ Fable of the Critics,” written 
at twenty-nine, he says: 

There’s Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 

With a whole bale of zsms tied together with rhyme; 

He might get on alone, spitc of brambles and bowlders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders. 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem. 

Twenty-six years later, in the fine lines addressed to George 
William Curtis, he dwells on his happy years of study and retire- 
ment in the old home at Elmwood, and then continues: 

I sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 

That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and woes 
Too well these Capuas could ray muscles waste, 
Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste; 
These still had kept me, could I but have quelled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were my books ; 
As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks; 

When verses palled, and even woodland path, 

By innocent contrast, filled my heart with wrath ; 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords, 
Unmus ca’, that whistle as they swing, 

To leave on hameless backs their purple sting. 

One cannot doubt the correctness of the self-analysis in 
both these passages. His ascent of Parnassus was seriously 
impeded by the Republicanism, Neo-Calvinism, Old Liberal- 
ism, Humanitarianism, Meliorism, and the rest of the formid- 
able spiritual baggage which he had to carry. His was not 
the detachment of mind that goes to make a poet, whose 
songs will float down the ages. With all his love of nature, 
he could not forget the sorrows of a perplexed werld as he 
breathed into the shepherd’s oaten reed or pastoral pipe. In 
his hands “the thing became a trumpeter” when he blew 
vigorous blasts of warning or defiance. 

The Biglow Papers gave Lowell the opportunity to exhibit 
all his powers as nothing else would have done. The dust of 
time can be rubbed off, and underneath there is something 
that will endure. Indolent humanity will not willingly aban- 
don such portable and handy additions to the literary travel- 
ing bag as these, of which the Bizglow Papers is a storehouse: 

** Wal, it’s a mercy we've got folks to tell us 
The right an’ t’ wrong of these matters, I vow— 
God sends country lawyers and other wise fellows 


To start the world’s team when it gets in a slough.”’ 
* * * * * . 


“* Civilization does git forrard 


Sometimes upon a powder-cart.” 
+ * * x * * 


“But glory is a kin’ of thing I shan’t pursue no furder 
Coz thet’s the officers’ parquisite—yours only jest the murder.”’ 

The Lowell of the cosmopolitan period was as much superior 
in finish and brightness to the Lowell of the slavery struggle 
as he was below him in vigor and oratorical fire. 

How sweetly the expression and the thought are wedded in 
the delicate lyric beginning with the two lines: 

O tell me less or tell me more, 
Sweet eyes with mystery at the core. 

Heartsease and Rue is full of beautiful poems, the dainty 
touches of a refined and practical pencil, such as this: 


The path from me to you that led, 
Untrodden long, with grass is grown, 
Mute carpet that his lieges spread 
Before the Prince Oblivion, 
‘ When he goes visiting the dead. 
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HENRIK IBSEN’S POEMS. 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED. 
Contemporary Review, London, September. 
BSEN is a poet. Admirers claim that he isa great deal 
more, but base their claim upon works which seem to those 
not his admirers a great deal less. 

But while Ibsen is a poet I am not, and my readers must 
remember that anything of his I may put before them will 
necessarily, therefore, be robbed of its splendor and depth of 
coloring, shorn of rhyme, tamed as to metre, and as far as 
form is concerned, will be but a mockery. Yet I think what I 
present may be trusted, and I will introduce Ibsen’s early 

ARCHITECTURAL SCHEMES. 

I remember the night I saw my first printed poem in the paper. There in my 
den I sat and smoked and dreamt in self-complacency. ‘I will build me a cioud- 
castle. Itshall gleam athwart the North. Two gables shall there be there: a 
great one anda small one. In the great onea deathless bard shall dwell ; and 
the small one shall be a lady’s bower.”’ I thought there was a glorious harmony 
in the conceptioy ; butafterwards some confusion creptin, As the master came 


to his senses, the castle went clean crazy; the big gable was too little, and the 
little one collapsed. 


Many of Ibsen’s poems are autobiographical, and it is safe 
to read into these lines the epitome of the author's poetic 
career. When the young apothecary became conscious of 
poetic powers struggling for utterance and recognition, he 
probably conceived the task of the poet much as other men 
did. Melodramatic and romantic conceptions were in the air, 
and a “ lady’s bower” was quite a necessary “ property” for a 
rising poet. But as he came to his full powers, he saw that 
the traditional motives and materials of poetry were too narrow 
to give him scope, and that “love poetry,” as ordinarily under- 
stood, was to occupy no place in his mature and serious work. 
“The big gable was too little, and the little one collapsed.” 
Brandes, the Danish critic, only repeats the testimony of these 
verses, when he declares that at some time in the course of 
his life Ibsen had a Pegasus killed under him. 

Let us search the ruins of the little gable, to see if the hoof 
the Pegasus left anywhere in the soil a Hippocrene to mark 
the spot. 

GONE! 
We followed the last guests to the wicket. The night wind swept away our last 
farewells. In tenfold desolation lay the garden and the house in which but now 


sweet tones had entranced me. It was only a festive meeting before the black 
nightfall; she was only one of the guests ; and now gone! She is gone ! 


Or let us turn to the verses sent 


WITH A WATER-LILY. 

See darling! I’ve brought you the white-winged flower. Dream-laden it floated 
down the placid stream in the springtime. Wouldst thou make a home for it? 
Then lay it on thy breast, my darling ; for there a deep and silent wave will swell 
beneath its petals. Ah, child, beware of the mountain tarn stream. Child thy 
bosom is the mountain tarn stream. There is danger, danger in dreaming there. 
Lilies play above, while the water sprite feigns sleep. 

One splendid example of melodrama, 7erje Vigen, has borne 
Ibsen over all the Scandinavian countries as a popular poet. It 
is the longest of his minor poems, and is touching, pathetic, 
passionate, revengeful, ending in tenderness. 

Two short poems, 7he Miner, and Afraid of the Light, indi- 
cate a strange affinity with darkness, The shy and sensitive 
poet, neglected or made light of by the literary coteries and 
critics of the day, barely able to earn his bread, and feeling 
that the light is not for him, learns to love the darkness, and 
seeks its peace. Readers of Brand will remember how this 
strange motive reappears there. 

In the seething period to which most of the poems belong, 
we find other indications that the disappointed, disillusion- 
ized, almost starving poet strove in many moods to find the 
highest life in an existence cut off from the sympathy, the 
appreciation, the expansion, the full personal utterance that 
seemed to be denied him. In a poem that in the original 
almost freezes the blood, we have a kind of prelude to Peer 
Gynt, The hero of On the Viddes, like Peer Gynt, strives at 
first to make good his trespasses by cheap regrets and resolu- 
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tions that cost nothing. He lies far up on the hillside the 
night after he has parted with his betrothed. 

And thoughts they came, and thougits they went, like folk on church way path; 
gathered in knots and gazed around, set up the judgment-seat and uttered doom; 
then stalked in silence by. ‘** Oh, were I near thee in this hour, thou flower I 
broke yestreen, I would lay me down, like a faithful hound, before thy garment’s 
hem. Right into thine eyes would I float, and there would I cleanse my soul, and 
the trold that betwitched my soul last night, as I stood at thy father’s gate, I 
would smite to death in scorn ! 

Then, with a sense of victory, he offers a prayer to God that 
on all his dear bride’s days may be sunshine; but as conscious- 
ness of strength mounts in him, he prays rather that her path 
may be hard, the river swollen where she would cross, the rock 
slippery, the pathway steep, that he may bear her safe in his 
strong arms and clasp her close to his breast, where God him- 
self shall not hurt her unresisted. 

Then on the vidde he meets his mysterious second-self in the 
form of stranger who has a wondrous, weird influence over him. 
In his presence he grows ashamed of every old affection, and 
tramples upon his own humanity as mere sentimentalism. 
Under this horrid spell he gazes down into the valley at his 
mother’s cottage, and while he looks sees it consumed by fire, 
and knows that his “mother’s soul into angel’s hands was 
being given.” 

It only remains for him to feel the last pang as a bridal pro- 
cession goes out from another cottage, and he recognizes in 
the beautiful bride her who was to have been his. 

Joy go with thee, my sweetest! Now I have played my last stake, and gained 
a loftier outlook upon things. Now I am steeled, and shall follow the summons 
that bids me stride out on the mountains. My life in the valleys has been lived 


out. Up here on the vidde are freedom and God! All the rest are but fumbling 
down there. 





A PRACTICAL REFORM IN SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
GIRLS. 
MICHEL BREAL. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, September 12. 


AST year we informed our readers of a reform about to be 
L put on trial in the free schools, of a kind to interest all 
families. The reform consisted of a new distribution of time 
for the schools of young girls. Instead of making the children 
come both mornings and afternoons, instead of making them 
go about the streets of Paris four times a day and keeping 
them separated from their families for a large portion of their 
waking hours, the plan was to give all the instruction in the 
morning between nine o'clock and noon, leaving the afternoon 
for domestic and personal work. The experiment has been 
made and we think it our duty to report the results. 

The results have been excellent. It has not been difficult to 
keep within the limit of five mornings all the instruction really 
useful and necessary. Short intervals of recreation, to allow 
the pupils to breathe, have been arranged after each lesson. 

At the College Sévigné, there has never been such good 
work done. The children, with the prospect of being free at 
noon, work with a will and show neither fatigue nor impa- 
tience. Notwithstanding the diminution of scholastic work, the 
successes in every branch taught have not been less numerous 
or less deserved than in preceding years. The schoolmis- 
tresses, for their part, devote themselves more thoroughly to 
their labors, knowing that they can have the after part of the 


' day for their own studies. As to the families, they are grate- 


ful for this new arrangement. To have separated from them 
all day a young daughter of fifteen or sixteen seemed to 
mothers a hard thing and hurtful to the child. There, was no 
time for needlework, for drawing, or for music. For these 
occupations ample space is now assured. Besides, the young 
girl is not separated from the interior life of her home, but 
remains the aid and assistant of her mother. 

Thus the new system (it appears very simple now that it has 
been discovered) presents advantages only. There is no incon- 
venience about it, since parents who do not desire their daugh- 
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ters to take lessons in music, drawing, or sewing at home, or to 
assist in the duties of the household, can leave them at school 
in the afternoon. 

In this way the instruction of young girls, planned a little in 
haste, and somewhat overdone at its beginning, finds little by 
little its equilibrium. It is rare that an enterprise long desired 
and carried out with ardor, does not at first go beyond just 
bounds. That has happened in France more than once; and 
more than once in this way an enterprise has retrograded after 
advancing, and the retrogression has been as rapid as the 
advance. This time it appears that we have been more happily 
inspired; and that, without sacrificing essential points, we 
shall be able to perfect details. 

We are assured that the State is going to profit by the 
experiment, and will introduce the system of the College 
Sévigné into the secondary courses of the Lycée Racine. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


RAIN-MAKING IN TEXAS. 
Nature, London, September. 








HE first announcement that rain had been artificially pro- 
~ duced in Texas by exploding oxyhydrogen balloons and 
dynamite was probably received by most scientific men with 
suspension of judgment; but: further accounts prove that not 
only have experiments of the kind described been made, but 
they have been apparently successful. The dryness of the 
atmosphere was not as great as the first statements led us to 
infer, but as far as can be judged from the notices now before 
us, it seems unlikely that the rain which followed Gen. Dyren- 
forth’s experiments would have occurred in the undisturbed 
course of natural events. 

The “experiments were made at a place known as Ranch C. 
The first, that of Angust 18th, was made about 3 P.M. There 
were, at the time, a few scattered clouds but no indication of 
rain. The reading of the barometer is not reported, but the 
relative humidity of the air immediately before the experiments 
(presumably at the earth's surface) was not more than 60 per 
cent. of saturation. An oxyhydrogen balloon, the capacity of 
which is not stated, was exploded by electricity at an altitude 
of a mile anda quarter. Several kites, with packets of dynam- 
ite attached, was sent up immediately after the balloon, and 
the charges exploded by similar means, and “ rendrock powder 
was distributed for a distance of 23 miles from headquarters, 
and fired by igniting dynamos.” These explosions sent up 
great volumes of white smoke, which rose only a short distance, 
and were then beaten down by heavy rain, which at once began 
falling and continued for four hours and twenty minutes.” 
Prof. Curtis, the meteorologist of the expedition, estimates 
that the rain covered an area of not less than 1,000 miles. 

On August 26th it is stated that balloons containing several 
thousand feet of oxyhydrogen gas were sent up and exploded 
at heights varying from 1,000 to 10,000 feet, and at sundown 
batteries on the ground began their work, and until 10.30 P.M. 
a constant cannonade was maintained under a clear star-lit sky. 
At 11 P.M. General Dyrenforth withdrew his forces and all retired 
for the night. At 3 A.M. the first return fire flashed from the 
heavens, and a crashing peal of thunder was followed by con- 
tinuous rain, which did not cease until 8 A.M. 

The possibility of rainfall production depends on the possi- 
bility of producing and maintaining an upward movement in 
the atmosphere. There is always some vapor present in the 
air, geverally sufficient to furm clouds when dynamically cooled 
by an ascent through two or three thousand feet, although 
such air, while resting on the ground, and warmed by its con- 
tact, may be very dry as judged by our feelings, and by the 
evidence of the hygrometer. The amount of energy yielded by 
any moderate provision of oxyhydrogen balloons and dynam- 
ite is but infinitesimal in comparison with that alteady locked 
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up in the atmosphere and its vapor, and which, under the cir- 
cumstances of a vertical decrease of temperature exceeding a 
certain fixed rate, is available for maintaining a movement once 
set up; but the part played by the heated gases in the Texan 
experiments can be little more than that of a trigger that 
releases a detent. But unless the atmospheric strata thus 
immediately affected is already in a condition of unstable equi- 
librium; unless the vertical decrease of temperature in these 
strata is already somewhat greater than the adiabatic rate of 
decrement, so that the movement once started can be main- 
tained by the store of energy already present in the form of 
sensible temperature and the latent heat of the included vapor, 
the effect must of necessity be temporary and local—more of 
the nature of a small thunder-storm, than of the widely 
extended or sporadic rainfall that accompanies a barometric 
depression. 

It seems highly probable that on August 18th the atmosphere 
was in this unstable condition. Even in the warm strata on 
the ‘ground the humidity was 60 per cent. saturation, and in 
the absence of any observations of the temperature and 
humidity of the strata primarily stirred up by the exploding 
balloons and dynamite, it seems likely that they were in a condi- 
tion to maintain ascending currents once started. 

In conclusion, while we cannot but recognize the high inter- 
est of Gen. Dyrenforth’s results, with the imperfect information 
at present before us, we cannot regard them as conclusive. It 
is the characteristic weakness of all experiments of the kind 
that many of the essential circumstances are scarcely ever 
recorded, or, perhaps, even capable of being brought within 
the limits of opservation; and thus the logical conditions of a 
proved conclusion cannot be fulfilled. For instance, it is very 
unlikely that anything is known of the state of the atmosphere 
in respect of its humidity and its vertical temperature decre- 
ment, at the elevations at which the balloons were exploded, 
and yet, as we have seen, these datalie at the root of the whole 
matter. However, further operations at El Paso and in West- 
ern Kansas are in contemplation, and it will not be long before 
the highly interesting ana practically important problem of 
stimulating the precipitation of rain will receive a more satis- 
factory solution. 





PROBLEM OF THE SOARING BIRDS. 
I. LANCASTER. 


American Naturalist, Philadelphia, September. 


N my experiments on the principle involved in the soaring 
of birds, | engaged in one, so obviously simple, as it now 
stands, that I am dazed to think of the labor that has been 
expended upon it. This device, in wind, really exhibits the 
entire soaring case in a very concise way, so far as its funda- 
mental principles are concerned; but I give briefly the same 
experiment in calm air as supplementary. The first form of 
the experiment can be tried by any one with a fair amount of 
constructive ability, and it cuts an awful chasm through the 
teachings of the mechanical schools on atmospheric resistance, 
and unerringly points to practical air navigation. 

+. cough board platform, about 12 feet square, with a post 
and cross-beam fixed upon it,the whole being capable of 
horizontal rotation to present the plane to the wind, from 
whatever point it might blow, is the framework. 

The plane should bea flat pyramid; 5x5 feet square isa 
good size on the base, and two inches high, the edges of such 
shape being sharp give the effect of a true plane without thick- 
ness. Perfectly seasoned white pine or red cedar is an excel- 
lent material for the purpose. It should be finished smooth, 
similar to the top of a piano. 

To one edge of the plane two fine steel wires are fastened, 
which are suspended from two ordinary spring balances, fixed 
by their rings to the cross-beam of the platform. When thus 
suspended, the plane will swing freely to and fro, like a 
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child’s swing, the flat side being in a vertical position when at 
rest. 

To the apex, at the back of the plane, is fixed another wire, 
provided with another spring balance, the ring of which is 
fastened to the rear part of the cross-beam, when the plane is 
drawn backward to any desired angle of obliquity with the 
horizon. This wire must in all cases be kept perpendicular, 
and the other two parallel to the plane. 

It is obvious that the plane can be pulled backwards through 
all degrees of the quadrant and suspended at any position by 
the wires and balances in a state of rest. While the plane 
hangs vertically, all its weight will be on the parallel wires, half 
on each. As it is pulled to the rear, less and less weight will be 
on the parallel wires, and more and more on the normal wire, 
until at a horizontal position go° from the starting point, all 
weight will be on the normal wire, and none on the parallel 
wires. 

If we assume the soaring inclination of a bird to be 5° from 
horizontal, and pull the plane back to that angle, the normal 
scale will mark 27 pounds, and the parallel one pound each. 
If an angle of 45° be used, the normal scale will mark about 
19 pounds, and the two others 9% pounds each [sic]. 

To operate this device, a time of calm air is chosen, and the 
plane is pulled back to any desired angle, say 45°, the normal 
scale fastened in position, and the weight indications of each 
scale noted. When wind arises, rotate the platform to face it, 
so that the plane will stand squarely across its direction. Then 
observe the scales to see what effect the wind has on the nor- 
mal and parallel gravity stresses. Any perceptible breeze will 
be shown by the normal scale which will indicate less and less 
weight as wind increases. If the air moves with sufficient 
force, all weight will be taken from the normal scale, the wire 
may be cut, and the plane will rest on the air pressure beneath 
its surface, in which event pressure is substituted for tension 
on the normal line. 

During all this time the parallel scales indicate the weight 
recorded by them in calm air at the same angles, so that they 
are not influenced by wind in the least degree. 

The rotating arms for trying this experiment in calm air are 
60 feet radius, their ends describing a circle of 120 feet 
diameter. 

The consequences flowing from the above are many and 
important, and in the briefest manner I will notice those which 
seem to demand the earnest attention of every student of 
nature. 

It is obvious that the wires of the experiment, when the 
plane is adjusted to any obliquity in calm air, resolves weight 
in the same way that an ordinary inclined plane would, if the 
latter were rough, the stresses being of the nature of pressure 
instead of tension. 

Then we have, in the mathematical formula of inclined 
planes without friction, what also applies to oblique atmos- 
pheric resistance. For when the plane of the experiment held 
by the wires is submitted to air pressure, the shape, size, and 
obliquity of that plane determines the shape, size, and obliquity 
of the plane of air pressure beneath it, which plane, being desti- 
tute of friction, the component along it must be neutralized, 
as is done by the parallel wires to preserve stability; other- 
wise, the experimental plane would slip down the air plane. 

It follows that atmospheric resistance is a purely static feat- 
ure in all cases; as completely so as a rigid inclined plane 
resolving all forces impinging on it. This becomes still more 
evident when we see that. it is the experimental plane that 
determines the direction of air resistance and not the direction 
in which plane and air meet. If air moved vertically upwards, 
or from the rear or from any other direction against the lower 
surface, the direction of resistance would be unchanged. It 
was not to employ horizontal wind that the experiment was 
arranged, but to parallel the case with a soaring bird, the 
working force of which is gravity. 
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Magnitude of resistance would vary with the same wind as 
its direction approached or receded from the normal line, but 
magnitude is unimportant, direction is the vital matter. 

If the experimental plane were supposed to be of the same 
specific gravity asthe air it displaces, and some other force 
used to hold the plane against, or drive it upon air, the same 
result would follow. This force would be resolved, as gravity is 
resolved by the air-plane. 

The enormous error of the mechanical schools in estimating 
resistance of air to oblique surfaces is 
It is a curious case of douleversement. 


now conspicuous. 
Instead of the surface 
resolving the resistance, it is the resistance that resolves what- 
ever forces drive the surface upon it. 

It is sufficiently obvious that a force of about two pounds 
constant pressure applied to the plane, either in wind or calm 
air in the above experiments, to take the place of the cross- 
arm and the rotating arm, neutralizing the parallel component 
of gravity, would, if obtained from the constant flow of twenty- 
seven pounds pressure, escaping from beneath the surface 
produce a true soaring-plane in calm and wind. 

A smooth plane has no tendency to throw two pounds of 
this twenty-seven pounds (over go’) against the obstructive 
component. The true problem of flight consists in so manipu- 
lating the surface as to perform this function. I have hitherto 
taken the wing of a soaring’ bird as a model, and have had 
most gratifying success. I can produce true soaring flight in 
natural wind with a plane exceeding two pounds to a square 
foot of surface whenever I can obtain wind strong enough for 
the purpose. I have made about fifty planes from 25 to 400 lbs. 
weight. 

These planes are not set free in wind, but used as in the 
experimental cases above with rigid rods in place of parallel 
wires. Some have broken loose, and one rose to a height of 
3,000 feet, and was three hours in the air. This plane we’ shed 
one hundred and ten pounds, 


THE BREATHING OF PLANTS. 
Doctor H. CLAUSEN. 
Die Natur, Halle, September. 


OWARD the close of the last century, the learned Dutch- 
T man, Ingenhouss, discovered by experiments that plants 
inhaled carbonic acid and exhaled oxygen. The chemical nature 
of these gases was not then known, and the process was 
described as the breathing of plants; but when the character 
of the gases was discovered, it was seen that this vegetable 
process. was the very opposite of breathing. 
is now recognized, a process of assimilation. 

Of the solid substance of plants approximately one-half is 
composed of carbonic acid, and this is derived wholly from the 
atmosphere. The atmosphere is composed of circa 21 per cent. 
oxygen and 79 per cent. nitrogen, and contains about 0.04 per 
cent. carbonic acid, which is taken up by the leaves of plants. 
The supply is maintained by man and animals which exhale 
carbonic acid continuously; the earth, moreover, contains 
many other sources of carbonic acid. The leaves of plants take 
up carbonic acid by means of numerous pores, or “stomata,” 
as they are called, on their upper surfaces, which admit the 
air into the intercellular interstices where it is taken up by 
the cells, and decomposed. The principal agents in the labora- 
tory of the cell which undertake this work are the small green 
granules known as chlorophyll granules, which decompose the 
carbonic acid, eliminating the oxygen and retaining the carbon 
which latter again enters into combination with the sap taken up 
by the roots, forming starch. This process of starch formation 
occurs only during daylight. At night the starch is converted 
into other products which are passed further into the tree for 
the formation of cellular substance or for a reserve, as for 
example, in the tubers of the potato, or as sugar in beets. The 
importancejof the green coloring matter in plants is thus ren- 
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dered intelligible. It takes up and assimilates a chief element 
of plant substance. The leaves are the prime workshops in which 
plant substance is elaborated, and cetera paribus, the energy 
of production of plant substance, is proportioned to their area. 

With this digression let us now return to the breathing of 
plants, by which must be understood the inhalation of oxygen 
and exhalation of carbonic acid, as in animals. That such a 
process is in operation in plants has been known for the past 
half century, but exhaustive investigations into the subject 
were begun only in the sixties. It was a common saying, that 
plants exhaled oxygen by day and carbonic acid by night. 
but as has been shown, the former was part of the process 
of assimilation. But the night process is a real breathing pro- 
cess; oxygen is taken in and carbonic acid eliminated. Asa 
matter of fact, this breathing process is continuous, night and 
day, only during the day it is concealed by the process of 
assimilation. Everything that lives, breathes. 

The process of breathing by day is best observed in plants, 
in which the process of assimilation is wholly or partially 
arrested, as in etiolated plants grown in a cellar. 

Breathing is a process of oxydation or slow combustion, and 
as such is necessarily attended with the development of heat. 
It is well known that considerable heat is generated in rooms in 
which malt is in course of preparation. This is a consequence 
of respiration. The more energetic the breathing, or, what is 
the same thing, the more rapid the combustion, the greater 
is the degree of warmth generated. And as breathing and 
life are inseparable, so respiration in plants, as in animals, is 
most vigorous where life is most intense. When plants are 
budding vigorously in early summer, their temperature is fre- 
quently many degrees above that of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, as may be demonstrated with a thermometer. 

It is evident that respiration isa process precisely the reverse 
of assimilation. The latter is a process of formation of plant 
substance, the former a process of combustion, in which plant 
substance is necessarily used up. Seedlings in which chloro- 
phyll is not yet formed, being incapable of assimilation, respire 
at the expense of their own solid substance. If they increase 
in weight and volume, it is simply because of the water which 
they take up. 

The process of combustion or breathing, is maintained at 
the expense of the organized substance of the plant. Its car- 
bon and hydrogen, attacked by oxygen, undergo combustion, 
forming carbonic acid and water, which are then given off. 
Here the question arises, Is the breathing of plants a simple 
process of oxydation set in action by the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, or is it a mere secondary product of a process of de- 
composition and recomposition going on in the plant sub- 
stance? This question can now be answered decidedly. There 
is in the living protoplasm of plant cells, a continuous process 
of decomposition, not due to the action of atmospheric oxy- 
gen; the albumen divides into nitrogenous and non-nitroge- 
nous substances, and the latter undergo combustion and conse- 
quent elimination. The correctness of this view is demon- 
strated by the fact that plants from which atmospheric oxygen 
is excluded continue to make carbonic acid. Decomposition 
of albumen takes place also under the same condition, as | 
have demonstrated by careful experiment. This breathing of 
plants is a complicated process; but we may conclude with 
Pfliiger, that in living protoplasm the atoms are never at rest, 
and that their combustion provides the force necessary to 
maintain them in motion. 

Dead plants give out no carbonic acid except in the process 
of decomposition. In living plants the energy of respiration 
and consequent volume of carbonic acid exhaled, increase 
with the temperature. 

This is a matter of economic as well as of scientific interest. 

‘Potatoes and grain are not dead but living substances, and the 
cooler the temperature in which they arc stored the less the 
waste to which they are subjected. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


METHODISM AND THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
THE ENGLISH EDITOR. 
Review of Reviews, London and New York, October. 

N the meeting of the Ecumenical Council of Methodists at 
I Washington, I rejoice to see a foreshadowing of the com- 
ing recognition of the unity of the English-speaking race. 
That unity upon which the Council is based is a practical liv- 
ing reality to some twenty or thirty millions of English-speak- 
ing people. 

The Council is the outward and visible sign of that recog- 
nition, and, therefore, the precursor of the coming realization 
of that unity in the political sphere. In this, as in many other 
things, the Christian Church is the teacher of the nations. 
What she saysand does to-day they will say and do to-morrow. 
This political side of Methodism is forcibly brought before the 
mind, as our English Methodists are taking ship for the Decen- 
nial Council which is to meet in the city of Washington. Ten 
years ago it met in London. Ten years hereafter it will meet 
in Sydney? Whocan say where it will meet in Ig11 or 1921 ? 
We know that wherever it meets, it will be composed of Eng- 
lish-speaking men and women, collected together from all the 
lands which our race has made the realm of the Bible, and of 
the Sunday-school. 

These sides of Methodism are often not apparent to Metho- 
dists; but they deserve attention. Most of the best things we 
do, we do unconsciously; and most of the best things we 
enjoy come to us as we are doing something else. It was when 
Saul went a-hunting after the wandering asses of his father, 
Kish, that he came upon the crown of Israel; and the Pilgrim 
Fathers only thought they were founding a quiet place to pray 
apart when they were in reality founding the American 
Republic. It is the same with Methodism. John Wesley has 
wrought vaster things than he ever dreamed of accomplishing 
when he set on foot the movement whose ever-growing results 
encompass the world. Wesleyanism has acted as a cement of 
the English-speaking race, and thereby contributed materially 
toward the solution of the supreme political problem of our 
time. Of all the phenomena of this century immeasurably the 
greatest is the Englishing of the world. Forty years ago Emer- 
son declared of the English—‘ As they are many-headed so 
they are many-naiioned ; their colonization annexes archipel- 
agoes and continents, and their speech seems destined to be 
the universal language of man.” What he saw afar off is now 
near at hand. Mankind is becoming of one tongue, and that 
tongue speaks English. 

The empire of the sea has been ours from of old, and before 
long all its shores will be English or American. The planet is 
girded by infant commonwealths of English-speaking men, some 
entirely, all virtually independent of the mother-country, even 
when nominally within the empire. How will tkese children 
of England dwell together when they have grown up? Are 
they destined to present the world with a magnificent spec- 
tacle of pacific federation, or to sadden the heart of mankind 
by reproducing on a vaster scale the savage and irrational con- 
dition of international chaos, which at this hour converts Eu- 
rope into one hugecamp. These are the supremely important 
questions of our day. On their solution depends the future of 
the world’s peace and civilization. 

It is the glory of Methodism that it has powerfully con- 
tributed to the forces that make for peace, unity, and federa- 
tion. It has done this quite independently of its direct relig- 
ious teaching. Of the ties which bind the English offshoots to 
the English stock, it is difficult to name any that more power- 
fully influence millions of men than those of religion. There 
is a famous passage in Carlyle’s “ Heroes,” in which he pro- 
claims that Shakespeare is the real unifier, the permanent king 
of Englisii-speaking men. Another writer saw in Stratford-on- 
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Avon the centre of the world, the Mecca of the race which in 
a hundred years will speak only the tongue which Shakespeare 
spoke. But the new generation in the Colonies are growing 
up in ignorance of Shakespeare, nevertheless, under the stimu- 
lating influences of Methodism, the most famous centres of 
English life become real and visible to the English speaker in 
California or the Antipodes. Epworth is to thousands far 
more sacred as a pilgrim shrine than Stratford; and the 
Wesley Brothers, who founded the Methodist polity, are a 
more living force to-day, constraining the minds of English- 
speaking men to brotherly feeling and a sense of national unity 
than the Wellesleys, although the Wellesleys reared the Indian 
Empire and crushed the Empire of Napoleon. 

The tie of a common denomination reinforces the link of a 
common language, and little as our Anglican friends like to 
admit it, Methodism is the greatest common denominator of 
all the Reformed Churches. There are 30,000,000 of Method- 
ists, all speaking English, and all bound together by the com- 
mon interests of a common faith; all looking to England as 
their Holy Land, the site of the tombs of their apostles, and 
the original tabernacle of their faith. The thoughts of Method- 
ists all over the world are cast in the same mould, and that 
mould is English. Nothing was more remarkable in the recent 
International Council of Congregationalists in London than 
the passionate enthusiasm with which the descendants of the 
men of the J/ayflower, and of the Ironsides of Cromwell recog- 
nized theircommon kinship. What is to be hoped is, that at 
Washington in October there may be as warm and sympathetic 
a greeting between the brothers in race and in religion who 
meet to take council together as to how best they may serve 
the cause of their common country. 

The secular service which Methodism has rendered, and will 
continue to render to the race which is filling the world with 
the music of the English tongue is seldom recognized even by 
Methodists themselves. There are more Methodists in the 
world to-day than there were English-speaking people when 
Wesley was at Oxford, and as the Creator made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth, so Methodism has done much to 
make of one home all the English-speaking peoples. 

RELIGION AND THE NATURALISTIC SCHOOL, 
PASQUALE DI FRATTA., 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, September. 
T is said that scientific naturalism has done much good, 
The proposition is true, but not complete. For its com- 
pletion, it is necessary to add that from a moral point of view 
scientific naturalism has also done much harm, and perhaps 
more harm than good. As long as it remained on the firm 
ground of inorganic and biological phenomena, its researches 
were fertile in brilliant and unexpected results, When it set 
to work, however, to study human and social facts, matters 
changed altogether. According to it, man in the final analysis 
is only a quadruped, elevated by special circumstances, and of 
the quadruped man has the instincts, the passions, and the 
tendencies more developed and perfected. Self-interest is the 
law of his actions. His affections, his sentiments, even the 
purest love, charity, patriotism, and a sense of duty, when 
thoroughly analyzed, can be reduced to so many forms of 
egotism. Disinterestedness does not, in fact, exist, and the 
virtue of self-sacrifice, when it exceeds certain bounds, is, 
according to some, an irrational thing, or even a species of 
insanity. 

In such a system Religion, of course, especial'y suffers. Be- 
sides being a very important fact to study, it is an enemy which 
ought to be combatted to the utmost. It must be destroyed 
before you can roam in the lofty fields of science. [tis curious 
that while in Germany, in England, and still more in the 
United States, they seek in every way to reconcile faith with 
science, and many reviews are published for this very purpose; 
in the Latin nations, in general, the contrary is the case. In 
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Italy, especially, we are not accused of having spared Religion 
in our scientific researches. 

Some of our scientific men say, that religions are naught 
but superstitions, more or less gross; others find them to be 
the results of hereditary predeterminations, established in the 
nervous cells of the human organism; still others conceive 
religions to be anthropomorphic or sociological explanations. 
These fantastic hypotheses, however, are outdone by Professor 
Sergi, of Milan, who in a recent book* lays down the doctrine, 
that religions are organic maladies of the mind, which ought 
to be extirpated like malignant tumors. Unfortunately he 
does not say this in so many words, or at least he has not been 
very explicit; but, by way of compensation, a disciple of his, 
more ingenious than his master, has madea diagnosis of these 
tumors, and has found in religion the germs of I know not how 
many terrible evils—so many, indeed, that, according to this 
physician, humanity ought to have been long since dead and 
buried. 

The adversaries 0. these extraordinary conclusions have 
armed themselves with 
able. Instead of attac::ii.y the enemy in his trenches, they 
have, through an ill-informed repugnance to the experimental 
method, contented themselves with remaining aloft in air-bal- 
loons. In such an unequal contest the positivists have greatly 
rejoiced and have easily answered: “ Your reasoning is only 
the old a frior# bungles; you wander in the clouds, while it is 
necessary to remain on the firm ground of facts and exper- 
ience ; and facts and experience, rightly interpreted, confirm 
our doctrines.” Very well,say I, if it is necessary to remain on 


apons which are wholly unservice- 


the firm ground of facts and experience, let us remain there. 
Even on that battle-ground, I think, the cause can be won. 

The first fact I adduce is, that religions are a universal fact 
—a fact common to all peoples, the first traces of which go 
back to prehistoric times; and the more civilized the people, 
the deeper and more clearly perceived is their religious senti- 
ment. 

“ We cannot admit,” says the other side, ‘‘ that religion is a 
phenomenon common to all peoples, for we can cite some who, 
by the unanimous report of many travelers, have neither 
rites, nor worship, nor creed, nor any idea of the divinity.” 
I might deny this allegation, which many scientific men not 
suspected of timidity, and among them Darwin himself, have 
relegated to the world of fable. Admitting, however, that 
these people who have no idea of a God exist, how do you 
reconcile this fact with that other fact alleged by you, that in 
the soul of some higher animals there exists, in a state of 
indistinct germ, a fundamental impression, and indefinable 
something which, afterwards elaborated in the consciousness 
of mankind, is called religion, religious sentiment, religiosity, 
and other things? 

These scientific people go further. ‘Do you not see,” they 
say, “that religions have always been and are incessantly the 
inexhaustible fountains of evils? We could cite human sacri- 
fices, wars, persecutions, ascetic furies, the superstitions and 
fanaticisms of the vulgar, the sacerdotal vendettas; but we 
content ourselves with mentioning the obstacles always inter- 
posed by religions to the progress of id_as and civilization.” 

All the evils, however, with the paternity of and exclusive 
responsibility for which these scientific gentlemen wish to 
saddle religion, would have existed if religion had never come 
to light. They are not an immediate product of religions, but 
originate in the general conditions of their environment, from 
the physical, organic, and psychical conditions of the peoples in 
whom they are manifested. 

Besides, I affirm, that whatever evils have been produced by 
religion, they have been far outweighed by its benefits. It is 
impossible for conscientious observers among scientific men 
to overlook the immense ideal value of religion. 

The critics who undertake to demolish religious sentiment 


* Origine det fenoment psichict e loro significazione biologica. Milano. 
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go further. They say: “ This supernatural world of which you 
declare the existence, this hidden power to which you give so 
many attributes, and from which all things take their start 
and have life, are but castles in the air, dreams of minds either 
weak or harassed by the unknown. Science, showing how and 
why things originate and develop, has done full and absolute 
justice to these fantastic constructions, founded on a false con- 
ception of nature and of man, and science will end by substi- 
tuting its own sane and fertile ideals for those old and decaying 
ideals of religion.” __ 

Do you really know, gentlemen, how and why the things of 
this world and the universe originate and develop? Alas! 
what Saint Augustine said so many centuries ago is as true 
now as when he said it: Hoc unum scio me nihil scire. Our 
scientific books are full of names which reveal nothing but our 
ignorance. We call chemical affinity that by means of which 
bodies, under ccrtain conditions, combine in a certain manner 
and form certain compositions. Nevertheless, if you ask what 
is this afinzty, why it acts thus, and why the compositions have 
not infrequently qualities contrary to those of the component 
parts, we are obliged to answer, we do not know; and what is 
worse, we have to add, that we never shall know. When we 
say that the force of gravity acts in direct proportion to the 
mass, and in inverse proportion to the square of the distance, 
we do nothing but give a simple description of all the phenom- 
ena of attraction in the relations which are common and con- 
stant. The thing we want to know is what gravity itself is, 
and here the problem of the fall of the pear is as obscure and 
undecipherable as the problem of life itself. 





THE AUTHORITY OF THE PULPIT IN A TIME OF 
CRITICAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL CONFUSION, 
WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER. 

Andover Review, Boston, October. 

HE two’ causes which are now at work to weaken the 
immediate authority of the pulpit are so distinct as to 
require separate thought. 

We will ask first for the true method of maintaining the 
authority of the pulpit pending the full results of historical 
criticism as applied to the Bible. 

I need not argue that criticism must and ought to go on, 
and it should go without saying that CA/rzs¢zan scholars should 
be the last scholars to be forbidden to inquire into the sources 
and grounds of faith. Biblical criticism does not affect all 
Churches alike, it bears most emphatically on the Presbyterian 
and Congregational communions, including the Baptist, for in 
these the Scriptures have had the place of greatest evidential 
value. The Episcopal communion finds its great supporting 
authority in the doctrine of the Church, and the Methodist 
communion in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. It may prove 
to be greatly to our advantage if we are led to a deeper appre- 
ciation of these intermediate sources of authority. I can con- 
ceive of a vast increase of spiritual power to the Christian 
believer amongst us to whom the appeal is made for the first 
time in downright earnest to his own experience, who is really 
challenged to find within himself the ground and reason of 
the hope thatis in him. The testimony of the Church, too, 
may not prove without value as evidence. If we cannot feel 
the security of a Church which hangs by the brittle thread of 
tradition to a divine origin, let us not ignore or underestimate 
that glorious continuity of life which, from the beginning until 
now, has marked the power and progress of the indwelling Spirit. 
In fact the less the insistence upon the claims of the Church 
to authority, the readier the acknowledgment of such author- 
ity as inheres in its very existence, and growth. In the lan- 
guage of Dr. Dale in his address at the recent Congregational 
Council: “ The Church is a society of men, knowing for them- 
selves, at first hand, the reality and glory of the Christian 
redemption; of men to whom the truth of the Christian Gos- 
pel is authenticated by a most certain experience—the experi- 
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ence not of an individual life merely but of a society. These 
controversies leave untouched the strong guarantees of our 
faith. For as every Church is a society of original and inde- 
pendent witnesses of the grace and power of Christ. 

We know that Christ is alive from the dead, for he lives in 
them.” 

But while recognizing these as sources of anthority of espe- 
cial value at the present moment, I deem, nevertheless, that we 
shall best recover authority to the pulpit in its Biblical teach- 
ings, through the true understanding and intelligent use of 
Biblical criticism. Historical criticism we are to remember is 
purely a scientific process applied to the Scriptures indiscrim- 
inately by friend and foe. The attitude of a critic or a school 
does not long affect the issue. We need to rid ourselves of 
these personal elements, and, so far as the moral result is con- 
cerned, inquire solely what kind of a Bible historical criticism 
gives us. 

We are in the habit of saying of the Reformation that it 
gave us an infallible Bible in place of an infallible Church. 
What it did give us was something infinitely more authoritative 
than infallibility, an open and living Bible, the Spirit of God 
brought by means of the truth in contact with the individual 
soul. Infallibility may be, and usually is, the lowest form of 
authority, and it is strange that Protestantism with the example 
of Romanism before it, should have allowed itself to be caught 
in the same difficulty. It is still more strange that experience 
has not taught the Protestant Churches to see that, though the 
Bible be allowed to be infallible, its real authority does not lie 
in its infallibility, but in the manifest presence of God in its 
pages; as God is therein revealed working through individuals 
and nations, making known his thoughts, desires, and purposes, 
and finally declaring Himself in sacrifice. 

Now, if we believe in the providence of the Reformation, 
can any one fail to see the providential function of historical 
criticism in compelling the Protestant churches to go back of 
infallibility, into the deeper and more vital source of the author- 
ity of the Bible? The method may seem violent, but the 
necessity was so great that it is difficult to see how anything 
less radical could have sufficed, and the results now reached 
in many parts are seen to be so positive and spiritual that we 
may no longer doubt the final gain to the authority of the 
Scriptures, as a whole, from historical criticism. Historical 
criticism has already given far more than it has taken away. 
It has done away with the dilemma—terrible to many serious 


minds—either the Bible, word for word, from cover to cover, 
or no Bible atall. Having virtually gone through the New 
Testament the final result is seen to be not negative, but posi- 
tive, and spiritually positive. For the first time since the tradi- 
tions of His presence passed away, the Church has been brought 
face to face with its Lord and Master asa historical person. It 
is now doing the same for the Old Testament history, and 
giving to it that kind of reality which it has given to the 
age of Christ and the Apostles; and although as we advance 
backward, the historical perspective may grow more uncertain, 
still Il see no reason to doubt that the method, if thoroughly 
and carefully used, may be followed as a trustworthy guide to 
the end. 


[.The second part of the paper discusses the proper attitude of the 
Church towards the present condition of social confusion, The pre- 
sumption that something can be done to remedy it is certainly on the 
side of Christianity. Under its most advanced forms, intellectual, 
religious, and political freedom have been gained. But it is under 
these same advanced forms of Christianity that the social unrest and 
confusion are the greatest, and the Church iscalled on to do something 
in the matter. The Church has lost its hold on the masses through 
want of sympathy with the labor movement, and it becomes the duty 
of the pulpit, not to indorse all its methods, but to give honorable recog- 
nition to the principle which it represents. Trades unionism repre- 
sents the long and bitter struggle of labor to gain an acknowledged 
place in the industrial system ; and the cause for which this struggle 
has been carried on is worthy the sympathy of the Church. The 
Church must realize itself as part of the social order, as part of the 
same organic whole in which extreme wealth and pauperism and 
criminality are constitutional elements. The function of the Church 
must be enlarged, to meet its wider duties. The Church no longer 
stands for the mere rescue of individuals, but, by growing consent, 
for the regeneration of society.] 
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WHO WAS EL DORADO? 
HENRY ROWAN LEMLY. 
Century Magazine, New York, October. 


HERE is nothing obscure in the etymology of this Spanish 
phrase which means literally “‘ The Gilded”; yet to such 
an extent has it been abused, that few know that it originally 
related to a man and not to a country. As early as the six- 
teenth century it served to designate an imaginarv region 
abounding in gold and precious stones in the interiorof South 
America; but prior to this acceptation it had become a syno- 
nym for the most remarkable legend of the New World. The 
term was indeed an appellation of royalty,and El Dorado, per- 
haps, a veritable king, whose daily attire is said to have been 
a simple coating of aromatic resins, followed by a sprinkling of 
gold dust blown through a bamboo cane. But before going 
into the origin of this splendid fable, let us take a brief glance 
at the history and traditions of the Chibchas. 

In 1532, the empire of the Incas was entirely overthrown, 
while in 1536 there still existed, unknown to the world, upon 
the high table lands of the eastern cordillera of the Andes, an 
agricultural people composed of more than a million souls, 
possessing populous cities, fortified places, and paved roads; 
an established priesthood with temples, altars, and sacrifices; 
an organized hereditary government, and a standing army, an 
approximate computation of time, various industries, and no 
little intelligence in husbandry. Over this growing civiliza- 
tion of the Chibchas the conquest swept like a hurricane. In 
the course of a few years, the people were deprived of their 
independence, their chiefs, their liberty, and even of their lan- 
guage, at the hands of the most cruel, blind, and persistent 
persecution ; their very name was stricken from the catalogue 
of nations, their descendants condemned to oblivion of their 
origin; while the antiquarian was left in the doubt and con- 
fusion of fabulous ages with respect to events which immedi- 
ately preceded this epoch. The hurriedly written narratives of 
the conquerors speak of the grandeur of the “Valley of 
Castles "—Bogota—of the extensive salt mines of Zipaquira, 
of the potteries of Tinjaca, and especially of the great riches, 
the golden decorations, and the upright mummies covered 
with fine mantles inclosed in the temple of Suamoz, the prin- 
cipal sanctuary of the Chibchas, Nor were these descriptions 
exaggerated, In our day there have been found in ancient 
sepulchres, the most delicate cotton fabrics, well-preserved 
mummies, elaborately carved wooden articles of furniture, 
exquisite vases, and an infinite variety of golden ornaments 
and images. Beyond doubt the Chibchas had attained the 
third place in the civilization of aboriginal America; yet vol- 
umes have been written upon the Aztecs and Incas while the 
very name of this enlightened contemporary is almost 
unknown. The Chibchas were overthrown by Quesada, as 
successful a captain as Cortez or Pizarro, but unlike them he 
was never rewarded with the coveted marquisate of Spain, nor 
rendered famous by the master hand of Prescott. 

The principal ruler of the Chibchas was the Zipa, whose 
capital was near the present city of Bogota; the government 
was despotic and the sovereign hereditary, but the succession 
was established ina sister's sons. The Zipa although rivaling 
Solomon in the number of his ¢Azgues, had only one legitimate 
wife, to whom the law gave the dying privilege of exacting 
from her royal husband an oath of chastity for five years. 

The successor to the Zipa was closely confined in his youth 
and carefully educated, and before being permitted to exercise 
certain preliminary functions vested in him was more severely 
tempted than good St. Anthony. The Chibchas considered 
licentiousness, the worst enemy of justice, and the ability to 
control his passions the greatest virtue in a prince. They like- 
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wise required that those who offered sacrifices to the gods 
should be free from all sensuality, and their priests were vowed 
to celibacy and required to submit rigorously to the laws of 
chastity. 

According to the Chibchas, the creator of the world was 
Chiminigagua, who, though obscure and indescribable himself, 
caused enormous black birds to fly through the universe dis- 
tributing light, which they carried in their beaks. Then there 
came out of Lake Igagué near Tunja, a beautiful woman called 
Bachue, carrying a male child in her arms, from which pair all 
mankind are descended. Their principal deity was Bochica 
whom they considered the universal god, while Chibchacum 
was the especial protector of their nation. When the latter, 
becoming offended with his chosen people because of their ex- 
cesses, produced a disastrous flood, Bochica appeared, heralded 
by a rainbow, and striking the environing mountains with his 
golden rod, made an outlet for the angry waters, by forming 
the celebrated cataract of Tequendama. This tradition, as 
related by Humboldt, attributes the flood to Chia, the beautiful 
but malignant wife of Bochica who was punished by being 
converted into the moon, Neuchatacoa was the Chibchan 
Bacchus to whom libations were offered on all holiday occa- 
sions. 

Their betrothal and marriage ceremonies were quite as 
rational as modern usages. The aboriginal Corydon sent 
Phyllis one or more mantles, and if the gift was received, he 
seated himself in the doorway of the house until she brought 
him a gourd of chicha, which she first tasted, and then gave 
him to drink asa sign of acceptance. They were married by 
a priest, and during the ceremony, were required to stand face 
to face with their hands on each other’s shoulders. The bride 
was asked if she would prefer Bochica to her husband, the latter 
to her children, and if she would love these better than herself; 
also if she would abstain from eating if her lord were hungry, 
and goto him without being called. These questions having 
been answered affirmatively, and the groom having said that he 
would take the woman, they were pronounced man and wife. 
The Chibchas ascribe their knowledge of agriculture to Chin- 
zapagua (sent by God), an old man of another race and with a 
long white beard. The Chibchans have also a tradition of an 
immaculate conception. Paravey, who cites the finding of a 
junk upon the west coast of South America, compared the lang- 
uage of the Chibchas with the Sewa dialect of the Japanese, 
and found many philological analogues with almost complete 
identity of their respectis > numeral characters, 

The legend of El Dorado is traced to the following tradi- 
tion: The Zaque of the Guataritas had a young and beautiful 
wife of whom he was very fond, and correspondingly jealous. 
Fleeing from his reproaches of infidelity with their only child 
in her arms, she plunged into Lake Guatarita and sank beneath 
the surface. The royal husband commanded his retainers to 
recover his beloved wife and son. After many incantations a 
priest boldly plunged in, and returned with the marvelous tale 
that he had entered a magnificent palace at the bottom of the 
lake and found the late unhappy Cacica living contentedly as 
the wife of an immense serpent, the god of the waters. 

The Zaque then had rafts made to the centre of the lake, and 
three or four times a year at the hour of noon he walked out to 
the end, having his body anointed with resins and sprinkled 
all over with gold dust. First throwing into the lake some gold 
pieces and emeralds, he took saponaceous herbs and washed 
off the gold dust and resin from his person into the lake, and 
the ceremony concluded, he came out of the water and resumed 
his mantle, It was this anointed figure, glittering in the noon- 
day sun that was known everywhere as El Dorado. Belalcazar 
having heard of it, determined on the conquest of the 
country, to which he and his soldiers at once gave the distinc- 
tive name La Provincia del Dorado, That is to say, the 
Province where the man or cacique gilds his body before 
offering sacrifice 
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THE FAITH DOCTOR; A Story of New York. 
Eggleston, I2mo, pp. 427. 
1891. 


[The poverty of invention shown by the godfathers of our City and State, in 
giving the same name to both, makes it necessary to say that the New York men 
tioned on the title page is the City of that name. Mr. Eggleston tells us in his 
Preface that there 1s no life he knows more intimately and none that he has known 
for so long a period as that of New York. Life and society, however, in the vast 
city are, as he admits, ‘‘ complex ’’; and, unfortunately, with the two phases of 
that life of which he has endeavored to make much use in his story—fashionable 
society and banking—Mr. Eggleston’s acquaintance is exceedingly limited. Yet 
this defect of local color is of but small consequence in a work of fiction, if it have 
the prime requisite of being entertaining—and entertaining the novel certainly is. 
There is humor in it, and we should not be surprised to hear that it had 
drawn tears from possessors of tender hearts. Its humor is none the worse 
for being occasionally sarcastic. ‘*‘ Memorial Day came round, and all 
the land showed its sorrow for the innumerable hosts that perished un- 
timely in deadly battle and deadlier hospital, by keeping the day right joy- 
ously * The lower end of the Mall in Central Park isa place ‘‘ where the colos- 
sal Walter Scott is asking his distinguished countryman, Robert Burns, just 
opposite, if all poets engaged in the agonizing work of poetic composition fall into 
such contortions as Burns does in this perpetual brass."’ ‘‘ All tne vast mass of 
things that had confronted and bullied Mrs. Van Horne so long was swept up 
into a rhetorical dustpan.”’ The title of the novel inevitably suggests a professor 
of ** mind-cure, faith-cure, Christian science, and other sorts of aerial therapeutics.” 
Sucha professor there is in the story, one Eleanor Arabella Bowyer, but she is 
drawn with lines needlessly and unwisely coarse. It is claimed that she is depicted 
quite closely after an original, and that may be; yet even shallow readers must 
perceive that Christian science could not possibly have gained so many dupes, 
were its average leaders so vulgar, ignorant, and transparently mercenary as this 
Bowyer. The heroine of the story is the faith doctor, who becomes known as 
such, much to her disgust. There are several good lessons to be drawn from the 
novel, the chief of which is, to beware of Bible-readers, especially those who read 
and exhort in fashionable houses. Want of space forbids our giving an outline of 
more than a portion of the tale. For the remainder of it, and how it ends, the 
reader must be referred to the book itself.] 


By Edward 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


*‘HARLES MILLARD, born and brought up in a small village 
in the State Of New York, where his father was a shopkeeper, 
found himself at the age of twenty-one an orphan and the possessor 
of a little money, inherited from an uncle who had been a dealer in 
country produce in Washington Street, New York. This money was 
invested in the stock of a bank in New York city, and thither Millard 
determined to remove. Here he found it not difficult to get a place 
in the bank in which he was a stockholder. That was far less surpris- 
ing, however, than the ease with which Millard, putting off all pro- 
vincial manners and prejudices like an old suit of clothes, made his 
way to the front rank of the fashionable society of New York. He 
reached that rank with a rapidity which is astonishing, and soon 
became a recognized leader in the world of fashion. Mrs. Hilbrough, 
the wife of the vice-president of the bank in which Millard was, hav- 
ing removed to New York from Brooklyn, where she had contented 
herself with such mild forms of dissipation as ‘‘ church socials” and 
the like, was desirous of getting a footing in the fashionable circles 
of New York. To attain that end she got her husband to invite Mil- 
lard to dinner—and he graciously and condescendingly accepted the 
invitation. ; 

To this dinner came, much to Mrs. Hilbrough’s consternation, 
Miss Phillida Callender, a young gir! to whom the hostess had given 
an indefinite invitation to come when she liked. Phillida was the 
daughter of a Presbyterian missionary, who had been stationed in 
Siam, where Phillida was born. Her father had died, leaving nothing 
to his wife and daughters, who supported themselves principally by 
letting lodgings. Phillida had been bred in a family pervaded with 
religious and propagandist ideas. She gave much time to Sunday- 
schools, missions, sick girls, and the like, and saw but little of the 
great world of society. She had glimpses of it, however, occasionally, 
being niece of Mrs. Gouverneur, who prided herself on being a Knick- 
erbocker, and lived on the north side of Washington Square—the side 
still kept free from contact with the vulgar unknown. Phillida, 
besides, was attractive personally, not the least of her attractions 
being a beautiful voice, which she used with unconscious skill, and 
much refinement of speech and manner. Phillida’s arrival was more 
fortunate for Mrs. Hilbrough than she supposed. Millard fell in love 
with the young lady at once, and tor her sake started the wife of the 
vice-president on the way towards the haven which she desired to 
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reach. In no long time Millard and Phillida were engaged to be 
married. 

It was after this engagement that one Mrs. Frankland, who, in teach- 
ing a Bible class of young ladies in a Sunday School, had discovered 
that she had gifts by which she exercised great influence Over her 
hearers—and in the exercise of which gifts she felt keen delight—took 
to giving Bible readings, much to her pleasure and profit, in private 
houses. Mrs. Van Horne,a lady of great wealth and fashion was 
induced to open her drawing-room for Mrs. Frankland’s Bible read- 
ings. These were attended by other people of fashion, on whom the 
reader’s rich-toned voice, magnetic manner, and personal charms, 
made some impression. A much stronger impression, however, was 
made on one of her hearers, Phillida Callender. When the ‘‘ apostle 
to the genteels,” declaimed upon faith, as being that by which great 
wonders, such as healing the sick and raising the dead, could still be 
wrought, if people only possessed the requisite amount of faith, it 
appeared to Phillida’s deeply religious and susceptible soul that Mrs. 
Frankland’s words were a divine message. The young disciple, with 
that slight touch of fanaticism which was in her blood, determined to 
show her faith by trying to cure by prayer a young German girl, a 
helpless invalid whom Phillida had long cared for. Accordingly 
she prayed over and exhorted her Teutonic frofegée, until the latter 
actually imagined she was better, and even became able to walk out. 
This cure, as it was called, gave Phillida a reputation, and this reputa- 
tion lasting until the young girl’s death, gradually spread from the 
humble quarters of the city, where the alleged cure had been per- 
formed, to higher circles. 

It was no slight chagrin to Millard to hear his fancée spoken of as a 
‘* faith doctor,” and she was somewhat disgusted at finding herself 
thus named. She thought it her duty, however, to continue in the 
course in which she had started, and the result was that the engage- 
ment between herself and Millard was broken off. 





A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND; Being a Visit to Dublin, 
Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, 
Cork, etc., etc. By an Oxonian. With Illustrations by John Leech. 
Pp. 218, 12 mo. New York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co. Paper, soc. 


[We gather from the first chapter, headed ‘‘ Prefatory,’’ that the author went to 
Ireland for change of air. In consequence of some constitutional infirmity, he 
was constantly falling in love. He could neither ride out, drive out, walk out, or 
row out, but he was sure to have an attack. His life, indeed, was an everlasting 
**Dream of Fair Women.’’ These attacks sometimes occurred twice in one day, 
and on the occasion of one attack, he made a confidant of his friend Frank C., 
who, regarding it as a very severe case, recommended foreign travel, so the two 
resolved to replenish their sketch books by a fortnight’s tour in Ireland. The 
proposed remedy did not promise much at the outset, for our Oxonian fell deeply 
in love again at Crewe station. with a face in the window of a passing train, and 
his heart was borne away rapidly toward Derby, by the * loveliest girl, that is to 
say, one of the loveliest girls, that ever graced an express train.”’ 

Once embarked on his journey the author's tone becomes more serious, there is 
no want of appreciation of the beauty of Ireland’s daughters ; but the beauty of 
its scenery and the picturesqueness of its peasantry, the humor and pathos of 
Irish life and character, are noted with the artist’seye, andjgraphically presented. 
The sketch deals also with the more serious problem of the economic and political 
condition of Ireland, for the most part illustrated by dialogue. The following 
short digest of a single chapter will afford a fair indication of the author’s style 
and treatment.] 


\ E spent a pleasant evening in the common room of the inn. 

Among others was a landscape painter who told us, as we sip- 
ped our punch, that whiskey derived its name from the Irish uiske, 
the water ; ‘‘ the only water,” quoth he, ‘‘ that’s fit for a gentleman to 
drink.” 

As we became confidential, I asked him what he thought of Ire- 
land’s prospects. ‘‘ Well,” he said, after a long, reflective pull at his 
little black dudeen, ‘‘ 1 am not so sanguine as some with regard to the 
prosperity of Ireland. That which Pope said of man in general 
seems to me to be especially true with regard to Irishmen in particu- 
lar, he ‘neveris, but always to be blest!’ Every history or book of 
travels, written no matter when or by whom, always has the same 
moral—Ireland is emerging from a state of misery and degradation, 
followed by some fine old crusted quotations with regard to our capa- 
bilities and the wonderful results which might be achieved if only 
the hand of man did join with the hand of nature ?” 

“Pity,” I thought, ‘‘that the hand of man should be unhappily 
preoccupied—with a blunderbuss !” 

‘*No,’” he continued, ‘‘ physicians—Danish, Saxon, and Normaa— 
have prescribed for us (generally a course of bleeding and depletion) 
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with so little success; the grand panacea, Protestantism, has been 
administered to us—as gently as a ball to some restive horse, with a 
twitch upon our national nose and a thrust down our national throat— 
with so favorable results, that I begin to fear our malady is chronic.” 

‘*T have heard before,” I remarked, ‘‘that Ireland has not been 
considered by her medical advisers to be a very good sudject /” 

‘*T see,” he answered ; ‘‘ but we are more loyal, perhaps, than you 
are inclined to suppose, and quite as much so as you have a right to 
expect. Some yeople seem surprised that we do not paint memorial 
pictures of Prince John and his Normans, ridiculing our Irish chiefs 
when they came to welcome them at Waterford, and chaffing them 
about their long hair and yellow shirts, which, I grant, must have 
been rather funny ; that we exhibit no restlessness for the canoniza- 
tion of Cromwell, and make no pious pilgrimages to the tomb of 
Dutch William. Now I by no means say with Junius, that Irelard 
has been uniformly plundered and oppressed, but I do say that the 
bride which Pope Adrian—himself an Englishman—gave, with a gay 
marriage ring of emeralds, to your second Henry, has not been very 
lovingly dealt with.” 

‘*The wedding,” I said, ‘‘ has not been as yet productive of much hap- 
piness ; but you must remember that if the husband has been harsh at 
times, and disagreeable, the conduct of the lady has been very aggra- 
vating and suspicious. Hath she not flirted with A/onsieur and 
Jonathan? Hath she not decked herself with ribbons of obnoxious 
hue, and gone after strange priests whom John Bull honoreth not ?” 

‘* The fact is,” resumed my Irish friend, ‘‘ we are too near a great 
country ever to be great ourselves, and are too proud, unhappily, to 
perform on No. 2.” 

{In fact the humor of the book, and it is not wanting in genuine humor, consti- 
tuted the author’s serious labor ; the reasoning on the political condition is the 


spontaneous flow; or, to use another figure, the humor is the sugar coating 
employed as a vehicle for the administration of the political pill.] 





FREELAND; A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor Hertzka, 
Translated by Arthur Hansom. 12mo, pp. 443. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1891. 


[This translation from the German of a well-known Viennese economist is made 
from the unabridged edition of a book which appeared early in 1890, and has since 
been followed by three editions in an abridged form. The author is the editor of 
a weekly in Vienna which he founded in 1889. He dislikes to be classed among 
Utopians, and claims that there isa great difference between his book and the 
works of imagination of which Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘Utopia”’ is a type. The work, 
Dr. Hertzka maintains, is the outcome of earnest, sober reflection and of profound 
scientific investigation. He has put forth his views, as to how the existing condi- 
tions of things might be changed for the better, in the form of a fictitious narrative. 
Thoughtlessness and inaction, he believes, are the sole props of the existing eco- 
nomic and social order. There is nothing but our folly to prevent us from enjoying 
that happiness and abundance which the existing means of civilization are capa- 
ble of providing for us. He has chosen to lay the scene of his narrative in the 
highlands of Equatorial Africa, the physical aspects of which he feels confident 
he has exactly depicted. He must have been pleased to find that the publication 
of ‘‘ Freeland’ immediately calied forth in Germany and Austria, a desire to 
put the author’s views in practice. In many of the larger towns and citiesa 
number of persons belonging to all classes of society organized local societies for 
this purpose, and these local societies have now been united with an Interna- 
tional Freeland Society. At the first meeting of the Vienna Freflandverein in 
March last, it was announced that a suitable tract of landin British East Africa, 
between Mount Kenia and the coast, had been placed at the disposal of the 
Society ; and a hope was expressed that the actual formation of a Freeland Colony 
would not be long delayed. Instead of offering an outline of the scheme of the 
story, which must be more or less unsatisfactory, we give a digest of the conclu- 
sions to which the author has come. ] 

S aconsequence of the splendid advances made in art and science, 
a moderate amount of labor ought to produce inexhaustible 
abundance for every one born of woman; and yet all these glorious 
achievements have not—as Stuart Mill forcibly says—been able to mit- 
igate one human woe. The industrial activity of the present day isa 
ceaseless, confused struggle with the various symptoms of the dreadful 
evil known as ‘‘ overproduction.” Protective duties, trusts, guild 
agitations, strikes—all these are but the desperate resistance offered by 
the classes engaged in production to the inexorable consequences of the 
apparently so absurd, but none the less real, phenomenon that increas- 
ing facility in the production of wealth brings ruin and misery in its 
train. 

The actual social arrangements are the necessary results of the 
human struggle.for existence, when the productiveness of labor was 
such that a single worker could produce, by the labor of his own hands, 
more than was indispensable to the sustenance of his animal nature, 
but not enough to’ enable him to satisfy his higher needs. With only 
this moderate degree of productiveness of labor, the exploitage of man 
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by man was the only way by which it was possible to ensure to indi- 
viduals wealth and leisure, those fundamental essentials to higher cul- 
ture. As soon, however, as the productiveness of labor reaches the 
point at which it is sufficient to satisfy also the highest requirements 
of every worker, the exploitage of man by man not only ceases to be a 
neccssity of civilization, but becomes an obstacle to further progress, 
by hindering men from making full use of the industrial capacity to 
which they have attained. 

The problem of political economy is nothing else but the question : 
‘* Why do we not become richer in proportion to our increasing capacity 
of producing wealth ?” 

The correct answer to this question is this: Because wealth does 
not consist in what can be produced, but in what is actually produced ; 
the actual production, however, depends not merely upon the amount 
of productive power, but also upon the extent of what is required, 
not merely upon the possible supply, but also upon the possible 
demand. Yet the current social arrangements prevent the demand 
from increasing to the same extent as the productive capacity. In 
other words, we do not produce the wealth which our present capac- 
ity makes it possible for us to produce, but only so much as we have 
use for ; and this use depends not upon a capacity of producing, but 
upon our capacity of consuming. 

Capitalism stops the growth of wealth not—as Marx has it—by 
stimulating ‘‘ production for the market,” but by preventing the con- 
sumption of the surplus produce ; and that interest, though not 
unjust, will, nevertheless, in a condition of economic justice, become 
superfluous and objectless. If it be possible for the community to 
provide the capital for production, without thereby doing injury to 
either the principle of perfect individual freedom or to that of justice, 
if interest can be dispensed with, without introducing communistic 
control in its stead, then there no longer stands any positive obstacle 
in the way of the establishment of the free social order. 

The best and the simplest way of establishing the future social order 
is set forth in this book. Such a way would most speedily and early 
lead to the desired result. At the same time the social life of the 
future may be brought about by means not corresponding exactly to 
those here described. If economic freedom and justice are to obtain 
in human society, they must be seriously determined upon; and it 
seems easier to unite a few thousands in such a determination than 
numberless millions, most of whom are not accustomed to accept the 
new—let it be ever so clear and self-evident—until it has been 
embodied in fact. 

Nor is it necessary to suppose that, if a sufficient number of resolute 
men could be found to carry out the work of social emancipation, as 
delineated in this story, E:natorial Africa must be chosen as the scene 
of the undertaking. Similar results could be achieved in many other 
parts of our planet. 


THE TEMPLE OPENED. A Guide tothe Book, By Rev. W. 
H. Gill, A.M. 562 pp., r2mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1891. 

'T’HE Plan of the work is simple. Liking the Bible to a Temple, 

the author constitutes himself a guide, placing himself at the 
service of those who wish to become acquainted with the history of 
the Sacred structure and the nature of its contents, asking and 
answering all such questions as the earnest inquirer would be likely to 
put. First, viewing the structure from the outside, the inquirer is 
taken round about it, marking its bulwarks, considering its palaces, and 
telling its towers; and then entering into its open portals, like Chris- 
tian in the House of Interpreter, or in the Palace Beautiful, he is 
escorted from chamber to chamber, passing from one to another of 
all its sixty-six apartments, and is shewn the ‘‘ excellent things” of 


each, and its ‘‘ rareties’’ as well; his attention is called to its hidden 


beauties ; and its rich treasures, many of which would otherwise 
remain concealed from the novice, are exposed to view. 

‘‘The Temple Opened” is fully abreast with the discussion of all 
questions respecting the Bible ; the results of recent explorations, and 
the conclusions of critical inquiry being given in as few words as pos- 
sible. The subjects of Inspiration and the Higher Criticism are 
treated at some length. 

So much the author says in his preface. The work which is neces- 
sarily fragmentary, dealing separately with each Book, and with every 
salient feature of each Book, cannot be digested or presented in ab- 
stract form. It affords evidence of immense and careful labor and 
good scholarship ; and we believe there are few Bible readers who 
might not consult it with profit. The author is evidently so con- 
vinced of the truth of the Bible that he does not hesitate to welcome 
the Higher Criticism as evidence in its favor. 
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THE OHIO CAMPAIGN. 
THE CAMPBELL—MCKINLEY DEBATE. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 10.—The joint 
debate between Governor Campbell and Major 
McKinley is disappointing. Each of them 
stuck to details and neglected the great under- 
lying principles involved in their controversy. 
Never mind if McKinley did express the opin- 
ion in 1890 that wool would go up and under 
Lawrence-Harpster schedules it has gone 
down instead. Never mind if Governor Camp- 
bell did say last year that tinplate would not 
be made in this country, and American tinplate 
made somewhere is glittering now on the 
breast of every Ohio Republican. These mat- 
rers may interest a few people, but they are 
not the vital points at issue in discussing the 
question of Free Trade vs. Protection. Why 
squabble about higher or lower rates of protec- 
tive duties and their consequences when the 
real question is whether there shall be any 
duties at all on the competitive goods now duti- 
able ; and whether tea, coffee, and sugar, now 
free, shall be made dutiable again? After years 
of preaching by Cleveland, tutoring by Wat- 
terson, and dragooning by Mills the Northern 
wing of the Democratic party, throwing off its 
‘‘incidental protection and tariff reform” 
cloaks, has come out for naked Free Trade 
and down with all protection. Governor Camp- 
bell should defend that policy, if he can, to the 
satisfaction of the wageworkers, and not waste 
himself on wool and tin. Major McKinley 
should attack that Free Trade policy and ex- 
plain the disastrous effect on the workingman, 
instead of defending the increased duties on 
barley and eggs imposed by his bill on the 
Canadian farmers. Governor Campbell asked 
any man in the crowd to stand upand say that 
the McKinley Bill has raised his wages, and 
none stood up, and then howled calamity about 
the decreased assessed value of farms in Ohio. 
Major McKinley asked farmers to rise who 
would sell their land as cheaply as before his 
bill was passed, and none rose ; but the Major 
forgot to ask those of the crowd favoring the 
English Free Trade system who were willing 
to work for the rates of wages paid in Great 
Britain to produce her cheap goods to stand 
up, and Governor Campbell did not suggest 
such a test, as that would be getting too near 
the vitals of the real point in issue. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Oct. 10.—So far 
as the telegraphed reports go, there does not 
seem to have been anything said on either side 
that throws new light on the vital issues of the 
day or that need detain the attention of the 
country at large. It is instructive, of course, 
to see how carefully Governor Campbell avoids 
the currency question, thus again proving that 
the Democratic leaders have learned the mis- 
take of the Ohio platform in even seeming to 
advocate free coinage ; and, on the other hand, 
it is equally instructive to note how much of his 
speech Major McKinley devotesto an endeav- 
or to prove that Democracy means free coinage, 
thus showing how. rejoiced the Republicans 
would be to overshadow somewhat the import- 
ance of the tariff issue. In the rather brief 
attention given by Major McKinley to the de- 
fense of the law that bears his name there is 
one point that is worth a little notice. It is 
that he, like a good many other high tariff ora- 
tors and writers, is beginning to push forward 
anew and decidedly remarkable argument in 
support and justification of the protective sys- 
tem. The argument is that customs duties re- 
duce prices, or at least do not increase them. 
The audacity of this is what is remarkable. 
The intellect of a mere child must recegnize 
and understand that in the long run goods on 
which taxes have been paid cannot be sold as 
low as if the taxes had not been required. 
When the high tariff advocates begin to argue 
against so obvious a fact as that an attempt to 
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show that prices have gone down under higher | 
duties at the same time that they must show 
that they t.ave gone up in order to prove that 
the taritf is of any benefit to anybody, it is| 
simply an indication of the desperation of those 
who are struggling to defend a bad cause 
against the growing opposition of the people. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Kep.), Oct. 10.—The 
best answer to Governor Campbell’s rash as- 
sertion that the McKinley Bill had ‘‘ placed 
increased duties on almost everything,” and 
his fatuous attempt to prove by double entry 
that therefore almost everything must be 
dearer than formerly, came from the absolute 
personal knowledge of every man and woman 
who heard him that almost everything worn 
by them, used by them as furniture of their 
houses, or as implements of their trade, was 
not dearer, but cheaper, than formerly. You 
cannot prove by double entry that a man who 
has just eaten a full meal is hungry, or that he 
who has money in pocket is penniless, or that 
he who is well clothed is ragged. Neither 
could Governor Campbell prove by double 
entry to the farmers, merchants, and artisans 
who heard him that they suffering from woes 
that made them feel joyous, or from poverty 
that enabled them to pay their debts and to 
have a surplus to spend on pleasures. You 
can prove almost anything, with or without 
double entry, to a dissatisfied or wretched 
man, but when good times cause the existence 
of sound minds in sound bodies you cannot 
prove anything to be which is not. Governor 
Campbell forgot this. 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer (Dem.), Oct. 10.— 
One of the most significant incidents in the 
Campbell-McKinley joint debate at Ada was 
the reference to the effect of the McKinley 
tariff on the wages of labor. In his opening 
remarks, Governor Campbell said: ‘‘ Will 
every laboring man in this audience who has 
had his wages increased since the McKinley 
Bill please stand up and be counted?” ‘The 
audience at Ada was made up of all politi- 
cal parties. Republican accounts of the meet- 
ing claim that at least half of them were Re- 
publicans. Certainly every supporter of Mc- | 
Kinley in the crowd was anxious to give all the | 
evidence in his power in support of Major Mc- | 
Kinley and his tariff bill. But all the reports | 
agree that not a single person stood up to be | 
counted. Nota single voice in all that crowd | 
acknowledged the slightest increase in wages | 
since the passage more than a year ago of the 
bill that was pledged to give workmen more | 
pay and steady work. When Major McKin- | 
ley’s turn to speak came he told the old story 
of the great good high protection would do, | 
but he gave no instance where a workingman’s | 
wages had been increased since his bill became 
alaw. Inthe whole broad land he could not 
find a single case to cite in answer to Governor 
Campbell’s challenge, so he completely ignored 
the subject. But the workingmen will not 
ignore it. They understand why Major Mc- 
Kinley did not tell Governor Campbell where 
the McKinley Bill had fulfilled the promise of 
its raising the wages of labor. He could not. 
Nor can anyone else. 





M. Halstead, in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette (Rep.), Oct. 10.—Mr. Campbell is a 
jaunty, saucy, and smart political actor, with a | 
turn for making fun and a rattling disregard of 
logic, history, and consistency. He does not 
speak in public with great force, but in a con- 
versational way, and makes a pleasant per- 
sonal impression. He has, as a public man, 
had luck in small matters, such as being elected 
to Congress by a majority of three, but his 
streak of good fortune seems to be exhausted. 
If there is not an extraordinary and utterly im- 
probable unknown force in Ohio, he is destined 
to be crushingly defeated. He does not im- 
press the people as a man of fullness of infor- 
mation or strong convictions, and there is a 
suspicion of insincerity in his tariff talk when 
it is recollected that his distinction as a Demo- 
cratic Congressman was that of a protectionist 
—a follower of Randall, opposing the Morrison 
Bill, and also the so-called Mills Bill—as it is 
remembered that he is of a Whig and Republi- 
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can family. Major McKinley is an earnest 
man and an orator. Protection is to him an 
exact science and a fact solemn as religion. 
No one can hear him without knowing that he 
absolutely believes every word he says, and 
that his impassioned eloquence springs from 
deep convictions. That McKinley was the 
master of the situation is plainly enough to be 
seen in the correspondence even of the Demo- 
cratic papers. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Oct. 9.—Gover- 
nor Campbell's discussion of the tariff shows 
him to be a master of the art of presenting 
pelitical issues to a popular audience in the 
most effective way. He marshalled his facts 
and arguments with consummate adroitness, 
and presented them in such a way as not only 
to please the fancy of his audience, but so as 
to fasten them upon their minds. The strik- 
ing facts which Governor Campbell placed 
against McKinley’s eulogy of the high tariff 
policy of the Republican party and especially 
against the rosy predictions he made as to the 
effect of his own bill prior to its passage were 
unanswerable, and Major McKinley made little 
or no effort io answer them. Under the Mc- 
Kinley Bill the number of failures has in- 
creased 17 per cent. for the nine months of 
I8gI as against a like period of 1890. He 
showed that more than 300 protected manu- 
facturers have reduced wages since the Mc- 
Kinley Bill was passed, and not one had in- 
creased them. In regard to agriculture he 
quoted from the Republican Secretary of the 
State Board of Equalization a statement show- 
ing that in ten years the appraised value of 
farm land had depreciated $98,009,000. 


" THE ATTACK ON GOVERNOR CAMPBELL. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Oct. 1o—Those 
who are conducting the Republican State cam- 
paign, and who alone have authority to direct its 
course, are making principles, not personalities, 
This is true also as to the mana- 
gers of the Democratic party. It is their pr‘v- 
ilege, and no one else’s, todo this, and the 


| assumption of authority by others who are irre- 


sponsible is necessarily highly repugnant to 
those on whom the charge of affairs rests and 
upon whom the blame or credit for the result 
will be placed. The obtrusion into the contest 
of Governor Campbell’s private business and 
the household affairs of his estimable wife, 
which the Governor declares to be false, is 
foolish, presumptuous, and dangerous, not only 
not sanctioned by Republicans, but deplored 
and repudiated by them. Major McKinley 
disapproves of any personalities. He so an- 
nounced in the opening of the campaign. He is 
making a dignified and serious contest with 
Governor Campbell, and the voters of Ohio 
should not be diverted from the issues. 


Richmond (Va.) Times (Dem.), Oct. 11.— 
Everything indicates that Campbell is gaining 
ground. He may lose several thousand Dem- 
ocratic votes in Hamilton County because of 
the position he took against the corrupt Dem- 
ocratic officials in Cincinnati, but he will gain 
more than he will lose, as well because of. the 
confidence which will be reposed in him on 
account of his bold stand against malfeasance 


|in office in his own party, as because of the 


dissatisfaction of the Republican agriculturists 
of the State over the oppression of McKinley 
taxation. Besides this, the managers of the 
Republican party are manifesting much uneasi- 
ness at the back-acting effect of their recent 
slanders against him regarding his losses on 
Wall street and his standing asa business man. 
These falsehoods, which led to his suing the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for $50,000, 
have brought him much sympathy, and the 
Republican leaders realize that he is gaining 
strength as a result of the despicable character 
of the personal warfare they have waged upon 
him. 

Salt Lake Tribune (Ind.), Oct. 8.—Gover- 
nor Campbell of Ohio makes a mistaxe in suing 
newspapers for libel because of campaign slan- 
pers while the campaign is still going on. If 
he never dealt in stocks, all that is necessary 
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while if he has, and on his libel suit he proves 
that he did not lose $500,000, but he did lose 
$5,000, the jury will simply take in mind the 
thought that he dealt in stocks, and that he 
was an old fool to make a fuss about the 
charge, and they will assess him the costs. 
Governor Campbell has done three or four 
things lately that lead to the suspicion that his 
courage is always manifested in the wrong 
place. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE BALLOT ACT. 

Boston Journal (Rep.), Oct. 9. —Those Repub- 
licans in Ohio who, led by the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, are employing their leisure in 
denouncing and ridiculing the Australian ballot 
system, would present a much better figure if 
they would devote themselves to explaining its 
provisions and educating the voters to its proper 
use. The ballot is to be used at the approach- 
ing election, and it would seem to be the course 
of wisdom to do what may be done to diminish 
its apparent difficulties rather than to magnify 
them. Experience in this State and elsewhere 
has shown that the Australian ballot is not 
nearly so formidable as the opponents of the 
system always represent it to be, It takes only 
a very moderate amount of intelligence in the 
voter to use it understandingly, and there is no 
State in which it has been given a fair trial in 
which a movement to revert to the old order 
of things would be considered for a moment. 
The Commercial Gazette libels Ohio Republi- 
cans when it represents them as likely to be 
overcome by the intricacies of the Australian 
system. Nothing is to be gained, and much 
may be imperiled, by railing at the ‘‘ kangaroo 
ballot,” as the Commercial Gazette designates 
it. The ballot has come to stay. It favors 
intelligence as against ignorance and honesty 
as againstfraud. Ohio Republicans may profit 
by the example of the Democrats, who, instead 
of abusing the new system, are taking measures 
for the careful drilling of their voters in its 
effective use. This is the kind of work that will 
tell, 


CONCERNING TACTICS, 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Oct. 8.—There is 
one thing we may depend upon. If McKinley 
wins he and all the rest of the Republican 
leaders will claim that his success is a popular 
indorsement of the McKinley tariff; if he 
loses he and they will lay it all to the silver 
question. and insist that the tariff was not an 
issue at all. The obvious policy of the Demo- 
crats, therefore, is to press the tariff issue and 
keep it at the front so that there may be no 
mistake as to the meaning of the result. 


THE NEW YORK CaMPAIGN. 
CLEVELAND. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Oct. 
10.—Some of the Democrats of New York 
have been sulking in their tents because of 
their outrageous treatment at the Saratoga 
Convention, and many of the Mugwumps could 
be happy with Fassett if only Tom Platt were 
out of the way; but with the words of Mr. 
Cleveland ringing in their ears they should no 
longer hesitate which banner they will follow 
in the present campaign. The Mugwumps 
must go with Cleveland or stultify themselves; 
the County Democracy should not fail to 
respond to his high call to arms. As New 
York goes next month, New York will go next 
year. If tariff reform, honest money, clean 
election methods, civil service reform, and 
local self-government and a Democratic Presi- 
dent are worth having in 1892, they are worth 
fighting for in 1891. All of these issues will 
be safe if Flower is elected Governor of New 
York; all of them will be imperiled if Fassett 
is successful. Mr. Cleveland was at his best 
on Thursday night. It is evident that he does 
not intend ‘‘ to be left out in this contest.” His 
speech was worth a hundred thousand votes to 
the Democratic ticket. The people honor him, 
and believe in him. This is evident from the 
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received. He will be the Democratic nominee 
for President in 1892, and he will lead the 
party to victory. Even Governor Hill will go 
with him at the next election. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Oct. 9.— 
Mr. Cleveland, in coming forward now to 
champion Tammany, has descended from the 
pedestal upon which he has been placed by the 
credulity, devotion, and superstition of the per- 
sonal Mugwumpery that has idealized and dei- 
fied him. He has, however, played the part 
of a practical politician, and one who knows 
where and how to bend to pick up something. 
He found Tammany in complete possession of 
the Democratic party, pushing a campaign in 
which victory means for the old society State 
supremacy and National ambition; but sorely 
beset, with friends falling away and enemies 
alert and confident. He found the position of 
the man who bars his way to the candidacy of 
his party for the Presidency—Governor Hill— 
shaken and insecure, and knewthat Mr. Flower 
was an amiable, kindly, confiding, yielding, 
twining gentleman, with a large stock of good- 
will, and abundant money ready for boodle 
purposes, the possession of Tammany, and, so 
far as he had will of his own about anything, 
something of a Cleveland man atheart. Here 
was Cleveland’s chance, and he took it—we 
will not say with a jump, for that would imply 
exercise too violent—but he scrambled to 
grasp it. He has done wisely as a candidate 
for the Presidency. Tammany will at least 
glorify him until after the election. 


HILL. 

New York Times (Ind.), Oct. 9.—Next to ex- 
President Cleveland, Governor Hill was, of 
course, the speaker who attracted most atten- 
tion and excited the greatest interest. The 
mere fact that he appeared as one of the chief 
speakers at a meeting presided over by the ex- 
President, and that they were united in support 
of the common cause of their party, was one 
of the sources of the prevailing enthusiasm. 
The Governor divided his attention fairly be- 
tween National and State questions, and it 
naturally fell to him to assail the record of the 
Republican party in State affairs and attack the 
course of Senator Fassett at Albany, which he 
did with a good deal of effect. Mr. Hill’s treat- 
ment of the tariff question was fully in accord 
with the position of his party, and he displayed 
more skill in dealing with it than has been cus- 
tomary with him. But he was not equally 
happy in his discussion of the currency 
plank of the Saratoga platform. The most 
effective thing in Governor Hill’s reference to 
State questions was his exposure of the jobbery 
that was involved in the opposition to the 
World's Fair Bill in the Senate at Albany in the 
winter of 1890. The exposure of this scandal 
was a telling blow. 


Albany Argus (Cleveland Dem.), Oct. 9.— 
The Argus devotes to-day a very large amount 
of its space to the comprehensive speech of 
Governor Hill at the Cooper Union last even- 
ing. We urge every Democrat, every Inde- 
pendent, and every doubtful voter to read it, 
especially those portions relating to State 
issues and State legislation, on which the Gov- 
ernor of the State is peculiarly qualified to 
speak. It presents, in an able fashion, nearly 
all of the issues of the campaign, and is an 
armory of weapons for Democratic offense and 
detense, gathered from the records of State 
departments and of the Legislature, with which 
a winning battle can be fought. A dozen 
issues of the Argus could be filled with quota- 
tions from and comment upon this strong and 
comprehensive address. 


SOME MORE BITTER WORDS FROM “‘ PUCK.” 

Puch(ind., New York), Oct. 7.—The Re- 
publicans of New York have lost all concep- 
tion of citizenship in their one dominating idea 
of hating, fighting, and injuring the Demo- 
cratic party. They do not care to have New 
York well governed if she has to be governed 
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for him todo will be to say he never did;|enthusiasm with which he _ is everywhere : by Democrats. 
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They do not care if she loses 
the World’s Fair, so long as her gaining it 
might reflect credit upona Democratic Admin- 
istration. Her interests, her desires, her am- 
bitions are nothing to them, children of hers 
though they are, so long as they can in some 
futile, mean, purposeless way embarass the 
party that outnumbers them two to one. The 
Republican New Yorker who follows the lead 
of Tom Platt is a rank bad citizen. He does 
not want to see his town well cared for—unless 
his own party can do the caring for. He hates 
to hear of the efficiency of the Police and Fire 
Departments. He has no pride in knowing 
that the city’s credit is good, and her bonds are 
an excellent investment. He looks with malice 
and bitterness of spirit upon her prosperity. 
He revels in exposing her defects and deficien- 
cies. Every square foot of smooth asphalt 
pavement that is laid in her streets is a grief 
to his soul—because a Democrat is her Mayor. 
If a few stones are lifted in Broadway he says, 
‘* Why don’t the authorities have these pipes 
and subways put in order once for all?” When 
the authorities start into put the pipes and sub- 
ways in order once for all, he cries out: ‘* Why 
are the people outraged and the street torn 
up?” And therein you have the whole of his 
logic and the whole of his citizenship. 


JUDGE GRESHAM ON CORRUPTION. 


From Hon. Walter Q. Gresham's Speech at 
the Unveiling of the Chicago Grant Monument, 
Oct. 7.—It is worse than idle to shut our eyes 
to the existence of corrupt methods and prac- 
tices in our politics which threaten to subvert 
our free institutions. The people are often 
cheated at the polls and in legislation, and 
prizes which should be the reward of honest 
merit are too frequently bestowed upon the 
cunning and the unscrupulous rich. Real free- 
dom is not enjoyed by the people unless the 
laws are enacted by their honestly-chosen rep- 
resentatives. and their freedom of action is as 
much impaired when it is corruptly influenced 
as if controlled by force. The man who 
accepts a bribe of any sort places his conscience 
and judgment in the vilest bondage. He is no 
longer free. Argument is wasted on him. 
Considerations of the public weal or woe do 
not affect him. Bayonets at the polls would 
not control his conduct more effectively. And 
men who contribute money to buy votes, and 
to bribe the people’s representatives, as well as 
those who disburse it, are deadly enemies of 
the Republic. Their greed and love of power 
are greater than their love of country. They 
impair popular respect for law, which is the 
only safeguard for life and property; and it 
will be an evil day for the Nation when its 
preservation depends upon their patriotism 
and courage. They may masquerade in the 
garb of righteousness, and address the people 
in the language of patriotism; but their virtues 
are assumed’; they are hypocrites and assassins 
of liberty, and would welcome a dynasty rather 
than shed their blood in defense of popular 
government. Their shameless and insidious 
attacks on free iustitutions are infinitely more 
dangerous than the revolutionary teachings 
and practices of a comparatively few visionary 
and misguided men and women in our large 
cities. 


SILVER. 

Christian Union (New York), Oct. 10.—An 
examination of the terms of the Sherman Law 
will show that the present professed panic is as 
baseless as that of the New York financiers in 
1878 lest the Bland Bill (requiring the coinage 
of $24,000,000 in silver a year) should speedily 
bring the country to an 80-cent dollar. Under 
the Sherman Act, as under the Bland Act, no 
mine-owner can get one of the silver dollars 
without depositing a gold dollar’s worth of 
silver bullion for it. Under this condition no 
silver dollar or silver certificate can be issued 
which is not of equal value with a gold dollar. 
In one respect the Sherman Act is safer than 
the Bland Act, for under it the coinage of the 
purchased bullion has been stopped, and a 
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old doliar’s worth of this bullionis held in the 
Treasury against every dollar of certificates 
issued. The confidence of people in the West, 
that even the free coinage of silver would not 
result in a depreciated dollar, is due in large 
measure to the unfulfilled prophecies of dis- 
aster which greeted the Bland Bill and are now 
greeting the Sherman Bill. The C’ristian 
Union does not believe in free coinage. The 
moment an act is passed permitting the mine- 
owner to get a silver dollar upon the deposit 
of the silver bullion contained therein (now 
worth 70 cents), a depreciated currency is 
authorized, and must follow if the law stands. 
Mr. Giffen, tlfough disinterested, is in the 
dark. Ifa silver crisis were inevitable, and we 
were about to come upon a silver basis, Amer- 
ican houses would be buying silver from abroad, 
not gold; for throwing 700,000,000 gold dol- 
lars out of circulation and replacing them by 
silver, would raise the value of silver. As to 
the panic among the bankers, we shall believe 
that it is genuine when we see them willing to 
sell one thousand silver dollars for nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine gold ones. 


IT IS ONLY A TRUCE, 


Houston ( Tex.) Post (Dem.), Oct. 9.—The 
free coinage of silver is regarded as a danger 
which once threatened, but which has happily 
passed, by the esteemed Boston Herald. That 
is probably the way it looks in Boston, where 
both parties oppose free coinage, but it is not 
so in the West where nearly all the Demo- 
crats and a good many of the Republicans 
want to see silver placed on exactly the same 
footing as go:d. Still the coinage question 
may not be pushed with great vigor for the 
present, for the reason that it is deemed wiser 
to first get rid of the tariff iniquity upon which 
all the Democratic batteries are now turned. 
One thing at a time is considered pretty good 
tactics, but meanwhile a running fire will be 
kept up just to show the enemies of silver that 
their time is coming. 


TEN YEARS OF CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM. 


Harper's Weekly (ind., New York), Oct. to. 
The National Civil Service Reform League inas 
just held its tenth annual meeting. Upon the 
completion of its tenth year a retrospect of the 
progress of reform within that period is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. There is a Repubiican 
impression that nothing was accomplished for 
reform during the Cleveland Administration, 
and a Democratic belief that the reform has 
receded under Harrjson. Both impressionsare 
incorrect. The advance of the reform since 
the organization of the League has been steady 
and constant; but, while its principles have 
been practically applied to a quarter of the 
whole public service, the favorable change in 
public opinion is the great victory that makes 
further progress easier and secures all that has 
been achieved. Among the veneral results as 
shown by the survey of ten yvars, are, in the 
first place, the passage of the Reform Law in 
1883, the appointment of a Commission which 
put the law honestly into operation, and the 
faithful support of the. Commission by Presi- 
dents Arthur, Cleveland,and Harrison. During 
these three Administrations the law, although 
its scope is limited, has been honestly observed, 

‘and the classified service has been extended so 
as to embrace fully twenty-five per cent. of the 
public employés. The system of political as- 
sessments, one of the worst outrages of the 
spoils system, although not destroyed, has been 
not only greatly restrained in its ravages, but 
has fallen under general contempt. Another 
and most important result of the reform within 
the ten years of the League is the demonstra- 
tion of its entire practicability. The radical 
change in public opinion is shown by the fact 
that it is becoming personally discreditable for 
a public officer to make himself a spoils agent 
either for a boss or for a party. 


PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE ALLI- 
ANCE. 

National Economist (Farmers Alliance, 

Washington), Oct. 10.—The Lconomist is on 
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vf papers and hundreds of letters every day, 
and the evidence thus adduced shows more 
plainly now than ever before that there is no 
tendency or disposition on the part of the 
membership to convert the Order into a politi- 
cal party. Those who have always been 
Democrats believe in the principles of Democ- 
racy, and those who have always been Repub- 
licans believe in the principles upon which the 
Republican party was founded. Those who 
believe in the principles of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance contend that both parties are being con- 
trolled and dominated by special interests 
which are inimical to the general welfare, and 
this contention has grown so sharp that the 
influence within each party controlled by the 
special interests is seeking to drive this ele- 
ment, which believes in Alliance principles, 
from the party; they act on the policy that 
this element had better be expelled from the 
party than allowed to dominate it by force of 
superior numbers. In their efforts to drive 
this element from the party they are assisted 
by what is now getting to be a strong element 
in politics, the straight-out third party men. 
They believe there is no hope of reform in 
either of the old parties, and advocate the new 
party as such, and seek to induce all those who 
believe in the principles of the Alliances to 
join them in advocating them; consequently 
the position of Alliance men is one in which 
the bosses of the old parties are trying to 
drive them to a third party and the managers 
of the third party move are begging them to 
come. 


THE BARDSLEY RoBBERIES.—‘‘ Still in the 
dark” is the answer to every question from 
the robbed people as to the Bardsley robbery. 
They know that, including city and State, over 
two millions have been lost, but who received 
it or whither it has gone, is yet a sealed book 
Yes, we are ‘‘ still in the dark,” but why? If 
the people who have been robbed felt assured 
that everything had been done that could have 
been done to trace these robberies and bring 
the guilty parties to justice, they would be less 
inclined to complain; but the conviction is 
very general that every line of investigation 
has been halted or hindered by some unseen 
power, to protect personal or political inter- 
ests. ‘° Still in the dark” is a poor answer to 
a city and State that have been robbed of over 
two millions, and no trace of the stolen money 
six months after the discovery of the crime. 
What personal or political interest has par- 
alyzed the arm of inquiry in every channel? 
The people want to know the truth ; they want 
to know the guilty parties, and they will hue 
to the line to end the regulation answer to 
every inquiry—‘ Still in the dark.”—Phila- 
delphia Times (Ind.), Oct. 11. 


FOREIGN. 


QUESTIONS OF LEADERSHIP IN ENG- 
LAND AND IRELAND. 

Springfield Union, Oct. 10.—To-day the 
eyes’ of Conservatives and Liberals alike are 
directed to the vacant leadership of the Tory 
party inthe House of Commons. There can 
be, of course, but few candidates proposed. 
Although the appointment rests nominally in 
the power of Lord Salisbury, it remains prac- 
tically necessary for him to appoint some 
person who can command the following of the 
party. The choice is thus narrowed to a very 
few names. ‘The leaders already mentioned 
are: Mr. Goshen, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
Sir Hicks-Beach, President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Goshen seems to be favored only 
by his personal friends and by the Liberals who 
see in his leadership the promise of revolt 
within the Tory lines. Mr. Balfour is already 
so deeply engaged in the management of the 
Irish Government Bill that, in his present 
delicate health, he is unwilling to undertake 
the responsibilities of the position. The ap- 
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|the watch-tower and has a fine view of thej{ pointment of Sir Hicks-Beach would undoubt- 
; Order in all the States. 


edly be pleasing to the official circle, although 
his leadership could not command the enthus- 
iastic support that would be accorded to Mr. 
Balfour. 


New York Times, Oct. 13.—It may be con- 
ceded that Mr. McCarthy’s leadership is pro- 
visional, and that the real leadership is in 
commission, waiting for a man who shall com- 
mand it by evident strength and eminent 
services. There is nobody now in the Irish 
party who has shown the capacity that Parnell 
showed to organize the party into a political 
machine powerful enough to command the 
attention of the House of Commons, and of 
the British public, and to compel a hearing for 
Irish demands, But that work does not need 
to be done over again. It was the political life 
work of Parnell, and all that is required of his 
survivors is not to destroy it. Fortunately 
those who have shown a disposition to destroy 
it are the minority who followed Parnell’s lead 
even after he himself had made his leadership 
impossible, and they are feeble in numbers and 
in influence. While Parnell was still alive and 
lent whatever was left to him of prestige to 
the effort, they made repeated appeals to the 
Irish people, and in every one of them they 
failed. Nodoubtif they could take another 
appeal just now when the death of Parnell has 
produced an emotional crisis among a very 
excitable race they might fare better. But the 
crisis will subside, and presently the Irish peo- 
ple will resume the condition of mind in which 
they were before Parnell’s death, when they 
rejected the appeals brought by the Parnellites 
while the Parnellites still had the advantage of 
Parnell and the Parnell issue. Then the issue 
of devotion to a dead leader, who was discred- 
ited before he died, will be seen to be altogether 
too fantastic even for Irish politics. 


THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 

New York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 10.—The 
enormous difficulties that Wyschegradski has 
experienced in his latest efforts to float a loan 
contrast so sharply with the facility with which 
on previous occasions he placed loans ten and 
even twenty times larger, as to leave no escape 
from the conclusion that it will be long before 
he will be afforded opportunity and inclination 
to make further experiments in the same direc- 
tion. These difficulties rendered it necessary 
for the Finance Minister to resort once more 
to the so-called ‘‘ domestic loan”’ as a supple- 
mentary measure—that is, toa fresh issue of 
paper-ruble currency ; and it is evident that 
such an increase of unprotected paper money 
must lower the national credit. ‘The times for 
easy undertakings are past for Wyschegradski, 
and this is true precisely to the same extent 
that confidence in Russia’s desire for peace has 
been shaken. So long as the Finance Minister, 
however artfully, was able to give color to the 
impression that Russia would persist in the 
policy of masterly inactivity, he was able, des- 
pite the most notorious preparations for war, 
to convert an old 5 and 4% per cent. loan of 
not less than 1,744,000,000 gold rubles into a 
new 4 per cent. loan of 1,840,000,000. By this 
fortunate conversion he secured the threefold 
advantage of a strong accumulation of gold, 
the reduction of interest and annuities (the lat- 
ter especially by postponement of the period 
of redemption) from 111,000,000 to less than 
81,000,000 rubles, and hence the promotion 
of the nation’s credit to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. Then came, beginning with the Kron- 
stadt demonstration, that long series of import- 
ant symptoms of a ‘‘ strong Russian policy ” 
which disillusionized politicians and financiers 
alike. The card-house on whose roof Russian 
4 per cents. (quoted at 87) looked so attractive, 
tumbled suddenly, the value of the ruble fell 
IO per cent.and more, and Wryschegradski 
had at length to be thankful that French ‘*‘ pa- 
triotism’’ enabled him to place the long-de- 
sired loan at not much below 80. Let us hope 
that the Czar will take to heart this clear evi- 
dence of his dependence upon the good will of 
capital. Russia will not be ina hurry to test 
her credit by another appeal to the financiers 
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of Europe. Ifshe desires war she must float 
her own paper currency. The injury will then 
be confined to those who still allow themselves 
to be ruled by a Czar. 


GERMAN SCCIALIST DISSENSIONS. 

New York Tribune, Oct. 13.—Whatever else 
may be sa‘d about Emperor William's methods 
of administering the Government of Germany, 
it must be admitted that his policy in dealing 
with the problems presented by Labor and 
Socialism ha: + been marked by rare wisdom 
and foresight. So long as Prince Bismarck 
maintained the anti-Socialist laws, the various 
elements of the Socialist and Labor parties 
were obliged to sink all factional divergencies 
and to unite into one powerful body for the 
purpose of common defense against adminis- 
trative oppression. Since Emperor William, 
however, repealed the exceptional legislation 
against them and placed them upon identically 
the same footing as every other German citi- 
zen, the necessity of cohesion was no longer 
so apparent, and internal dissensions until then 
latent quickly came to the surface. To-day 
the Socialist and Labor element in Germany is 
split up into a number of small groups, which 
devote far more energy and bitterness toward 
fighting one another than they have formerly 
displayed in combating the Government. The 
extent to which these dissensions have damaged 
and discredited the cause of Labor and Social- 
ism in Germany may be estimated by the fact 
that during the last twelve months the trades 
unions of the Social-Democrats have lost 
slightly over 50 per cent. of their members. 
Their leaders are no longer able to conceal 
this, and have, moreover, been forced to admit 
that their funds are exhausted. Indeed, the 
General Strike Committee of the party has 
just issued a circular to the various trades un- 
ions, exhorting them at all hazards to avoid 
any strike having for its object shorter hours 
oran increase of wages, and intimating that 
it was unable any longer to raise funds either 
for strikes of that kind, or even for those 
organized for purposes of defense. The cdtse 
of Socialism and of organized labor in Germany 
may, therefore, be regarded as being in a very 
demoralized condition—demoralized, too, not 
by persecution, but by the absence thereof, 


THE EUROPEAN GOLD SUPPLY. 


Moncey (London), Sept. 19.—How much gold 
could Europe spare without risking a serious 
disturbance of the money market? The Bank 
of England holds at present, in round figures, 
somewhat over 26% millions sterling; the 
Bank of France holds a little under 54 millions 
sterling; andthe Imperial Bank of Germany 
holds about 36% millions sterling. These 
three great institutions, therefore, hold among 
them about 116% millions sterling. We need 
not now take account of the smaller banks, nor 
even of the Imperial Bank of Russia; it is 
enough to point out that the three greatest 
banking institutions of Europe hold such an 
enormous sum in gold. In the first half of the 
current year the United States sent to Europe 
about 15 millions sterling in gold; it is clear 
that the 15 millions sterling might be returned 
without any serious inconvenience to the Eu- 
ropean money market. Even if the three 
great banks parted with 16% millions sterling 
in gold, they would still have the enormous 
sum of 100 millions sterling left, which would 
be a million and a half more than was shipped 
from New Yorkin the first half of the year 
without drawing upon Russia and the smaller 
European banks. It is evident, indeed, that 
the Bank of France alone might part with 10 
millions without endangering the stability of 
the Paris market; and it is equally clear that 
the Imperial Bank of Germany might do the 
same without serious danger in Berlin. It is 
hardly likely, however, that the United States 
will require as muck as 16% millions sterling 
in gold; but even if they do, the sum can be 
spared. The holdings of the principal Euro- 
pean banks are as follows: Bank of England, 
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Imperial Bank of Germany, £37,250,000; Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank, £5,468,000; Netherlands 
Bank, £3,364,000; National Bank of Belgium, 
44,429,000; Bank of Spain, 45,660,000. 


A PERMANENT PANIC IN EUROPE, 


il Diritto (Rome), Sept. 17.—Among the 
many comments on the Sigri affair, one incon- 
trovertible and important conclusion to be 
drawn from it seemsto have escaped attention. 
Some of the French papers called the landing 
of the British troops at Sigri an act of inter- 
national piracy. In France generally, the press 
took occasion to warn Europe that France 
would not tolerate an act of reprisal by the 
English against Russia on account of the ad- 
vantages obtained by the latter country through 
Turkey’s consent to pass certain of her vessels 
through the Dardanelles. If comments in 
the press of other parts of Europe were less 
warlike and threatening, they still made it 
plain that the public mind is at extreme ten- 
sion, and ready to take fright from the 
slightest cause. Now that the fear has 
passed and Europe breathes again, we see 
that there has been furnished incontestable 
proof that Europe is in a state of permanent 
panic. This is certainly a precarious and dan- 
gerous condition for the Old World to be in. 
To be constantly expecting disaster, to con- 
strue the smallest incident out of the common 
run as an indication of approaching misfortune, 
is no more healthy for States than for individ- 
uals. When sucha state of things exists the 
body politic is out of joint. Its condition in- 
vites disturbance of its functions. That there 
may be a change in this respect, and that calm 
hopefulness may succeed to this anxiety and 
apprehension, must be the ardent wish of 
every lover of humanity. 


SHALL BERLIN BE A SEAPORT? 


The Bullionist (London), Sept. 26.—The 
question of establishing water communication 
between Berlin and the sea cannot be under- 
stood in its right bearings until the theory that 
wheel carriage is more economical than water 
carriage be exploded. The desiderated rail- 
road tariffs of one pfennig per German mile 
can only be obtained under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances, while on the water-ways 
this freight can be usually afforded. The cost 
of such a system of canals as would satisfy the 
requirements of the German Empire would be 
from £20,000,000 to £25,000,000, but the 
trouble in the matter is that the Government is 
afraid that canal transport would be detri- 
mental to railroad operations. It seems to be 
overlooked that canals are more a necessary 
complement to railroads than direct rivals, in- 
asmuch as they stimulate traffic and trade to a 
greatextent. The question of a ship canal 
from Berlin to the North Sea does not, how- 
ever, seem to depend upon the controversy 
over the economy of canals in comparison with 
railway transport. It is of course desirable 
that the capital of any country should be made 
accessible to navigation. At the present time 
Berlin is not in this position; and situate as it 
is in the heart of the country, and the central 
point of commerce and finance, it is highly de- 
sirable that it should be rendered a seaport, 
where vessels can load directly and take their 
cargoes out to sea without transhipment. We 
shall probably hear further about the ship canal 
from Berlin to the North Sea in the near 
future. 





RELIGIOUS. 


THE HOLY COAT. 


The following is the text of the Pope’s letter 
to the Bishop of Treves, approving the exhibi- 
tion of the Holy Coat: 

Venerable Brother, Greeting and Apostolic Benedic- 
tion, 


We have seen by your letter of the 4th June that you 
intend to repeat, after a long interval, a solemnity 
handed down from of old, dear to the faithful, and es- 


' pecially so to the people of Treves, inasmuch as you 
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are going to expose for public veneration the 
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seamless garment of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
the Cathedral of Treves prizes as her greatest 
treasure. You mention that a desire to this effect 
has been expressed by the Catholic men of Germany 
who met in your venerable cathedral city in the year 
1887. This ts just; for afterthe removal of the many 
difficulties which in many ways impeded the display 
of Catholic life with you, the want is felt of using the 
blessings of the “ee peace for the fostering and 
the confirmation of the faith. You feel convinced that 
the honor which is to be shown to the holy relics will 
serve to the glory of God, and at the same time further 
the religious feelings of the people as well as the sanc- 
tification of souls. It is, indeed,a beautiful and whole- 
some thought, especially in these times which are be- 
coming so estranged from the Christian faith, to 
awaken oniey holy memories and to invite the 
Christian people to remember the august myste- 
ries of man’s redemption. Therefore, we con- 
sider your intention praiseworthy, not only because it 
is so opportune, butalso because piety will be increased 
by it, ard we cannot do otherwise than encourage you 
to see it carried out with God's help and with our full 
sanction. Bearing in mind the instruction which our 
predecessor, Leo X., gave on a similar occasion by the 
apostolic letter, ‘Salvator Noster,’’ of 26th January, 
1514, we have decided, for the greater encouragement 
of public devotion, and in order to reap more bountiful 
results, to grant to all pilgrims from far and near the 
blessings of a papal indulgence for the cleansing of 
souls, The particulars you will find in the brief which 
we caused to be madeout. Meanwhile we give asa 
pledge of divine favors, and as proof of our affection 
to you, venerable brother, to your clergy, and to your 
people, with all our heart, the apostolic benediction, 

Given at Rome, June 11, 1891, in the fourteenth year 
of our pontificate 


AN EPISCOPALIAN INFERENCE, 


Living Church (Prot, Epis., Chicago), Oct. 
10.—For intelligent men the Roman Church 
has been making herself more and more im- 
possible. It has become out of the question 
for a churchman versed in the ancient Catholic 
theology to find in Romé a refuge. Once we 
lost some such. But who can name any men 
of eminence or station in the American Church 
who have left her since 1856, when the Pope 
by his sole authority added a new dogma to 
the faith? And surely since 1870 the gulf has 
been .made almost impassable. Such events 
as that of Treves are calculated only to create 


fresh disgust and the conviction that whatever | 
difficulties we have to encounter, those things | 


which the Roman Church has created and 
which she sanctions by the highest authority, 
are no less serious. We at least are not called 
upon to believe a fraud or to refrain from ex- 
posing a lie. 


A DAY AT TREVES, 


The Evangelist (New York), Oct. 8.—As the 
religious prilgrims who visited Treves during 
the period appointed for the exhibition of the 
coat alleged to have been worn by our Saviour 
at the tine of His Crucifixion did not gener- 
ally remain over night in that city, one day 
was very much like those which had preceded 
or followed it. A brief account, therefore, of 
the proceedings of the first day is all that our 
readers need to get an idea of the entire ob- 
servance. As early as six o’clock inthe morn- 
ing of that day, at least 41,0v0 pilgrims were 
at the railway stations at Treves. Under the 
direction of their parish priests in full canoni- 
cals, and sometimes, according to the corre- 
spondent of the London 7imes, carrying um- 
brellas that reminded a spectator of the one 
once carried by Sairy Gamp, they were formed 
into two single-file processions, one of women 
and the other of men, the former being on the 
right hand and the latter on the left. Preceded by 
priests and acolytesand chanting the Ave Maria 
or aspecial litany,and very often singing 
after the hearty manner of the Salvation Army 
people, these processions, one after the other 
during the day marched to the Dom Platz, where 
after long and orderly if not patient waiting, 
they got near the cathedral door, entered it, and 
finally looked upon the object of their devout 
veneration. The sight of so many people 
eagerly pressing, in a thoroughly orderly way, 
to the object of their profound reverence, a 
relic of great antiquity although of doubtful 
authenticity, was certainly an impressive one, 
The holy coat, venerated by so many thou- 
sands, who travel far to see what they are, of 
course, not allowed to touch, is inclosed in a 
large glass case behind the high altar of the 
cathedral, and is reached by a flight of marble 
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‘steps. It is described by correspondents of the 
secular papers as resembling a smock frock 
in shape, with short sleeves and a hole for the 
meck, and as being apparently in good condi- 
tion. Its texture is said to have much the ap- 
pearance of old Chinese silk, and in color is 
described asa peculiar shade of brown. For 
' obvious reasons, there is no time for its ex- 
amination at these exhibitions. On each side 
of this case is an opening through which the 
Priests in attendance put in touch with the 
venerated coat the rosaries, crucifixes, and 
other sacred emblems brought by the pilgrims 
for that purpose, as votive or intercessory offer- 
ings. Such a scene was witnessed daily for 
five weeks from sunrise to sunset. The or- 
derly character of the pilgrims is attested by 
the fact that only three policemen were de- 
tailed for service in the cathedral at any one 
time during the exhibition. A county fair in 
this country requires five times that number 
for one-tenth the number of people. The 
season jis reported as an unusually profitable 
one for the exchequers both of the cathedral 
and of the Pope. 





THE ECUMENICAL METHODIST CON- 
FERENCE, 


The Independent (New York), Oct. 8.—We 
have had Pan-Anglican Synods; we have had 
Pan-Presbyterian Councils; last summer the 
first International Congregational Council was 
held in London; and now we have the second 
in the series of Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ences. What do these large world-gatherings 
indicate if not the growing spirit of Protestant 
unity? Many may despair of the final unifica- 
tion of all Protestant bodies. There does not 
seem to be much likelihood that the four points 
proposed by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be accepted in the near future; but some- 
thing practical in the direction of Christian 
unity, if not Christian union, is more than likely 
to grow out of these great international gather- 
ings. There is a great work in Christian uni- 
fication needing to be done between the 
members of the various denominational families. 
The consolidation of Presbyterian branches, 
of Methodist branches, of Baptist branches, 
must come before the ultimate question of 
the union of Protestant bodies can become 
a real, practical question. So many branches of 
the Presbyterian persuasion imply a waste, a 
wanton division. Methodists and Baptists 
have multiplied their denominational families 
excessively; and it is one of the great uses of 
the periodical meeting of such a Conference as 
that in Washington to show how needless and 
harmful such divisions are. The fact that 
Methodists come from so many countries as 
representatives of organized churches, is a re- 
markable indication of the wonderful power of 
propagation which Methodism has evinced. It 
has been the glory of the movement founded 
by John Wesley that by emphasizing the priest- 
hood of all believers and by making the largest 
use of all elements; ministerial, lay, male, and 
female, it has preached the gospel with 
peculiar efficacy to the masses. This, and the 
providential features of its practical system, 
with a fervent and loyal ministry, giving im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of bishop or con- 
ference in the wotk of the itinerancy, account 
in large part for the wonderful success of 
Methodism. 





Barrist Metruops.—It might well have 
been thought, beforehand, that many things 
would have been put in peril by leaving church 
administration, ministerial provision, doctrinal 
purity to the free action of the Christian com- 
munity, as such, and to the results of candid 
and fraternal discussion where points of differ- 
ence arise, either in matters of faith or matters 
of practice. It turns out to be the fact that so 
to do is the safest course of all. Baptists have 
their internal troubles, but no more than other 
Christian bodies have, while as a rule they are 
more easily and speedily controlled. They 
have ministerial defections, but as compared 
with the numbers in their ministry these are 
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surprisingly rare, and they are dealt with by 
our methods, as a rule, promptly and effect- 
ually. The manner in which, with so little of 
a ‘‘creed,” and so much freedom of opinion 
and utterance on all points of doctrine, Baptists 
are so little vexed by ‘‘ heresies,” is often mat- 
ter of surprise to observant men in other com- 
munions. ‘The truth is that the Christian good 
sense and the Christian fidelity of converted 
men and women may be trusted, and were 
always meant to be trusted. The all-essential 
matter is that they ée converted men and 
women. A spiritual church-membership may 
be relied upon to both protect and promote all 
the interests of Christianity, however delicate, 
perplexed, or even perilous these may be,— 
The Standard (Bapt., Chicago), Oct. 8. 


SPREADING THE BIBLE IN INDIA.—The 
reading and study of the Bible are making 
headway in India in spite of all opposition. 
The testimony of some high-caste Brahmins 
and influential Mohammedans who have be- 
come interested in biblical investigation has 
done much to make Bible reading fashionable 
among natives who would not have been other- 
wise inducedto do so. But skeptical curiosity 
and prejudice have given place to real interest 
and spiritual benefit. ‘‘ The leader of the ad- 
vanced Brahmos,” says Sir Charles Atkinson, 
‘‘in a recent public lecture to native students 
at Lahore, recommended the Bible as the best 
book they could read, and the diligent study of 
Christ’s precepts therein as the only way to 
attain purity of heart.” In the Punjaub the 
sale of the Bibles by colporteurs has increased 
by a half, and added 15,000 to the sales of the 
previous year. Native college students fre- 
quently select the Bible as a prize, and there 
are societies formed for its study. Facts like 
these are sure signs that the leaven is working. 
Christianity is entering into the intellectual as 
well as the spiritual life of India.—CAristian 
Guardian ( Toronto), Oct. 7. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE SALOON AS AN OBSTACLE TO 
REFORMS. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Oct. 15.—There is 
not now and there cannot be in the future a 
reform of any kind worthy the name that does 
not find the political power of the saloon a bar 
to its success. This does not merely happen 
so; it is a necessary result of the business. To 
it gravitate the corrupt forces of politics as 
naturally as slugs and centipedes gather in the 
heart of a rotten log. The saloons as an or- 
ganized political power are to-day bossing the 
bosses. It is this fact that makes this issue 
such an urgent one. Seward once said thata 
nation has just enough public virtue to save 
itself. Weare fast coming to the point—in- 
deed, we have come to it—when the political 
salvation of the country requires the throttling 
of the liquor power. Isthere a single reform 
that has not seen its chances in the past go to 
pieces on this rock of stumbling? How many 
municipal leagues, and citizens’ movements, 
and reform clubs have seen their best efforts, 
backed both by intelligence and wealth, 
balked at every point by the forces gen- 
erated and manipulated in the saloons? Mu- 
nicipal misgovernment has become too often 
a hissing and a by-word; and in each case the 
dominant force can be traced to the grog- 
shops. Whatever reforms are to be accom- 
plished by changes of law find themselves 
under the necessity of appealing to Legisla- 
tures whose members are in large part the 
corrupt creatures of the saloons, on whom all 
argument is lost that is unaccompanied by a 
bribe or a club. Theodore Roosevelt, a few 
years ago, when he instituted a careful inves- 
tigation of the character of his fellow-legisla 
tors at Albany, concluded that 60 per cent. of 
them could not be depended upon to resist a 
bribe. The dethronement of the liquor traffic, 
as a political power, becomes under such cir- 
cumstances an essential pre-requisite to the 
success of any reform worthy the name. The 
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modern legislator is, as a rule, subject first to 
his party’s dictator, and next to the influence 
that will bid highest for his vote. Legislators 
change, party bosses change, but the power of 
the saloon continues. The only hope of re- 
demption from the political thralldom of the 
Nation to its mast unscrupulous elements lies 
in the success of a party that is emancipated, 
in fact and in act, from the liquor power and 
free from all political obligations thereto. 
There are enough citizens of America, who 
are by conviction and inclination the foes of 
the saloon and of corruption, to render the 
success of sucha party immediate and over- 
whelming. Why shall this thing not be done ? 


EXCISE POLICY IN INDIA. 

Calcutta Statesman, Sept. 3.—Like virtue, the 
later Excise policy of the State is bringing its 
own reward. Asin Assam, so in the Central 
Provinces, the Excise revenue has yielded a 
fair increase, notwithstanding that the sources 
of supply have been restricted by a reduction 
both in the number of outstills and inthe num- 
ber of permanent shops for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors and drugs. About 58 per cent. 
of the total Excise income was derived from 
country spirits, about 32 percent. from opium, 
and the balance of 10 per cent. from ganja, 
tari, and other exciseable articles. The in- 
crease in the revenue from country spirits was 
due solely to the larger amount realized from 
the sale of licenses in 18g0-g1, than in the pre- 
vious year. The number cf shops licensed to 
sell drugs, viz., opium, madak and ganja, un- 
derwent no material change; but we are 
pleased to observe that the Chief Commissioner 
passed an important order, by which the prac- 
tice of consuming these drugs in the shops has 
been prohibited. The object of this order, we 
are told, is to discountenance the association 
in public taverns, or ‘‘dens,” of persons ad- 
dicted to the vicious consumption of drugs. 
Judging from the number of cases prosecuted 
and the quantity of contraband opium seized, 
the Chief Commissioner is of opinion that less 
activity was displayed than in the preceding 
year in suppressing opium smuggling in the 
border districts of Saugor, Hoshungabad, and 
Nimar. Objections raised by the public to the 
location of stills and liquor shops have, it is 
said, not been general ; but, where made, they 
have been attended to almost invariably, 





A ScienTiFIC WriTER’s VIEW OF THE 
KEELEY CurRE.—Scarcely had the great ‘‘ snow 
discovery ” passed out of the public mind than 
asure cure for drunkenness was announced 
as the discovery of a physician in that conven- 
iently indefinite region ‘‘ out West.” This 
tnerapeutical wonder was said to consist of 
chloride of gold, administered hypodermically, 
and was warranted to totally destroy all desire 
for alcohol in the most confirmed inebriate. 
That drunkenness in some cases is a disease, 
and not a vice, must be admitted; but it is a 
mental rather than a bodily disease, and the 
sufferers must be treated by psycological 
rather than physiological.methods. In addi- 
tion to this, as far as is known, the salts 
of gold have no medicinal value whatever, 
and, when administered in notable quantities, 
are distinctly :poisonous. One might as reason- 
ably expect to develop a philosopher by the 
administration of a solution of platinum, ora 
statesman by a hypodermic injection of a salt 
of silver, as to transform a confirmed inebriate 
into a son of temperance by the alleged power 
of chloride of gold.—Popular Science News 
(Boston), Oct. 1. 


INSTRUCTIVE CENSUS FIGURES.—The last 
Census discloses some startling facts about 
crime, and at the same time shows that our 
native population ranks highest of all in loyal 
service. The statistics show that crime is 
altogether larger among foreigners who flock 
to our shores by tens of thousands, and among 
the colored people whom slavery cheated out 
of their birthright, than it is among the native 
whites. Forty million native whites furnish 
13,715 convicts, while 9,000,000 colored people 
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furnish 14,677. There are 15,000,000 citizens 
of foreign birth or parentage, who furnish 
14,725 convicts. The largest percentage of 
crime is among the colored people, who are 
less responsible for their condition than their 
old task-masters, but the per cent. of criminals 
is nearly three times as great among our 


foreign population than it is among our 


natives. And the chief cause of this crime is 
the liquor traffic, which has not the least claim 
to existence.—Our Country (Boston), Oct. 10. 


A Rum SHEET WAXEs FACETIOUS,—What is 
really needed, and ought to be passed at once 
by every State Legislature, is a law taxing the 
wine and spirit trade a sufficient sum to sup- 
port the’ balance of the people of this country 
in luxury. This law should also provide that 
the wine and spirit trade be held responsible 
for every murder committed, every theft com- 
mitted, every girl seduced, every oath sworn, 
and every failure occurring in business, and 
when convicted of more than one offense they 
should be taken out and hung. ‘The Prohi- 
bitionists mean well and are onthe right track, 
but they don’t go half far enough.—Bon/fort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular (New York), Oct. 10. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A LABOR VIEW OF THE USEFULNESS 
OF TRUSTS AND SYNDICATES, 


Journal of the Knights of Labor (Philadel- 
phia), Oct. 8.—Instead of wishing to see the 
accumulation of capital and concentration of 
interests, under the form of trusts and syndi- 
cates, put an end to, and the day of small bus- 
inesses and individual enterprises return, labor 
reformers should hope that the process will go 
rapidly forward. The fewer the hands in 
which commerce and the management of 
affairs are placed, the easier it will be when the 
time comes for Government to step in in the 
interest of the people and regulate matters so as 
to secure justice to the actual producer. It is 
an infinitely simpler matter to deal with ten 
monopolists than with ten thousand people 
having small and scattered interests. More- 
over, every one of the class of small business 
men and capitalists who is crushed out by in- 
ability to compete with the large and highly 
organized concerns, from being an opponent, 
becomes a friend of the cause of social reor- 
ganization. The fewer that are interested in 
maintaining the capitalistic system, and the 
more whose obvious welfare lies in forcing 
a readjustment of conditions, the more 
easily can achange be accomplished. Time 
and social tendencies are on our side in this 
struggle, and in no respect more than in the 
continually diminishing number of those who 
have a personal interest in the maintenance of 
monopoly, and the corresponding increase in 
the numerical strength of those whose only 
hope is in its overthrow. In abolishing the 
small capitalists and small employers, the 
big monopolists, if they only knew it, are saw- 
ing off the limb of the tree on which they are 
seated. When the question is one betweena 
comparative handful of millionaires on the one 
side and the great mass of the people solidly 
arrayed against them on the other, a final set- 
tlement will not be far distant—and things are 
progressing in that direction very fast. 





AND THE 
FAIR. 
Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), Oct. 10. 
—There is very great danger that the World's 
Fair will prove an injury rather than a benefit 
to the South. That this will be the greatest 
exposition which has ever been seen, and that 
the number of visitors will be far in excess of 
the attendance at any preceding world’s fair, 
no longer admit of any question. Before the 
gates are open probably upwards of $50,000,000 
will have been spent on the buildings and ex- 
hibits. The whole world will be fully repre- 
sented there. The West, the Northwest, and 
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the Pacific Coast will probably make the finest 
exhibits of their resources in soil, minerals, 
and timbers, and of their manufactured and 
agricultural products that have ever been seen. 
What is the South going todo? It must meet 
these other sections in a fair fight for suprem- 
acy, and win or lose the greatest opportunity 
that has ever been offered for attracting the 
attention of the world. A meagre display will 
be overshadowed by the magnificent exhibits 
of other States, and do more harm than good. 
Against the iron ores of the South will be put 
the splendid ores of the Lake Superior region; 
Southern coals and cokes wiil have to meet in 
competition the coals and cokes of Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, and other States; South- 
ern timber the magnificent timbers of California 
and Washington. It is acritical time for the 
whole South. Shall we make such unequaled 
displays of our natural resources as to draw to 
the South the attention of the millions of vis- 
itors to the Fair, or shall we, through lack of 
energy and enterprise, lose the chance and see 
the tide of men and money turned to other 
sections? The South must be up and at work. 
It needs men of broad minds and untiring en- 
ergy as much as it ever needed them in time of 
war. 





‘* GERMAN Day.”—If the German Historical 
Society during the short period of its exist- 
ence had done nothing more than agitate for 
and with the aid of our great singing societies 
effect the inauguration of ‘‘ German Day,” it 
might well be satisfied with what it has accom- 
plished. The first celebration of the day in 
New York resulted so creditably as to reflect 
high honor upon the promotors, and upon the 
German community of our city. Last Sunday 
afternoon the magnificent new Music Hall was 
filled with an assemblage asselectas it was num- 
erous,and the choice and impressive programme 
was carried out amid growing enthusiasm. 
The incomparable discourse of Mr. Carl Schurz 
may be described as the most brilliant feature 
of the occasion. No less significant was the 


English address by Mr. Parke God- 
win, who, as a_ representative of the 
cultivated classes of America, in fiery 


language repudiated the charges that are 
brought against the German immigrants and 
the German character by his narrower country- 
men, and with them by the country as a whole. 
Both speakers were introduced by Mr. Stein- 
way, the presiding officer, who, in a short ad- 
dress, called special attention to the fact that 
the German Society of New York, under the 
Presidency of General Steuben, came into ex- 
istence exactly 101 years after the landing of 
the first Pennsylvania immigrants. The eclat 
with which the day was celebrated gives ample 
assurance of creditable observance inthe years 
to come.—Selletrisches Journal (New York), 
Oct. 7. 


PERSONAL SAFETY IN PARIS.—Every year 
the winter season brings its train of privations 
and misery, an increase of offenses and crimes, 
especially in the large towns and particularly 
in the capital, where thefts in the streets and 
attacks with the armed hand multiply at night 
in deserted thoroughfares. The number of 
the guardians of the peace, though it has been 
enlarged for some years, is insufficient to as- 
sure security in quarters infested by bullies and 
tramps, whom opportunity transforms into 
thieves, and the resistance of their victims into 
murderers. To sally home after one o'clock 
in the morning in Paris, whether one is bound 
for the outskirts or for certain central parts of 
the city, is to make atrip shorter and less 
fatiguing, to be sure, but perhaps not less dan- 
gerous, than an exploring journey in Central 
Africa would be. The number of scoundrels 
and vagabonds always primed for bad deeds, 
who roam about the great city and become 
absolute masters of certain portions of it after 
the closing of the theatres and cafés, the dis- 
appearance of the omnibuses, and the extin- 
guishment of many of the gaslights, is 
estimated at 40,000. To watch these 40,000 
bandits, who generally sleep during the day 
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and do not leave their bunks until near even- 
ing, there are only 13,000 policemen, of whom 
not the half are on duty at night, the greater 
portion of them being employed in the day- 
time.—Le Petit Journal (Paris), Sept. 19. 


PUNISHMENTS IN THE ARMY.—A corte- 
spondent, referring to a statement made in a 
recent lecture on military punishments, that 
‘« the severest punishments are inflicted in our 
army, the mildest inthe Germany army,” says: 
‘** So they are, on paper ; but go to any of our 
posts used as military prisons, and it will be 
very perceptible that the nature of the punish- 
ments, outside of the deprivation of liberty, is 
exceedingly merciful, too merciful to be just. 
In fact, some duty soldiers have gone so faras 
to envy the imprisoned ones, who are well fed, 
have very little to do, and that of a dawdiing, 
happy-go-lucky description, have regular 
hours, plenty of reading matter, tobacco, 
packs of cards enough to go round, and sev- 
eral other luxuries in the way of ease and 
idleness. Doubtless the German method of 
punishment is what it ought to be—short, 
sharp, rigorous, and likely to have a lasting and 
wholesome impression upon.the culprit. So 
it ought to be with us.” Without discussing 
the question at length, we somewhat incline to 
the views of our correspondent.—Army and 
Navy Journal (New York), Oct. 10. 





CHARLES STEWART PAR- 
NELL. 


[It is impossible in our space to makea thorough 
presentation of press comment—even of representative 
comment—upon the death of Mr. Parnell. In select- 
ing obituary articles, it is our purpose to choose those 
that are eminently intelligent and informing, or those 
that have particular interest for special reasons—not 
necessarily to reproduce a great number.] 

Now York Evening Post, Oct. 7.—The most 
obvious reflection suggested by Parnell’s death 
is, of course, how fortunate it would have been 
for his fame if it had overtaken him two years 
ago—say, at the close of the Pigott trial. But 
if he had died then, his character, puzzling and 
inscrutable as it was, would not have been as 
puzzling and inscrutable as it is now. It has 
been from the beginning a bundle of myster- 
ies on which not even his most intimate friends 
and followers have been able to throw much 
light. His determination, when he first entered 
on political life, to break with the circle in which 
he was born—that of the Anglo-Irish Protest- 
ant gentry—and ally himself with the tenants 
and Nationalists in a crusade which sought to 
visit on his own class the consequences of Eng- 
lish misgovernment, would have been easily 
explained by the possession of a warm and 
enthusiastic temperament, such as is usually 
described by the epithet ‘‘ Celtic.” But he 
was, toall outward appearance, a man of un- 
usually cold temperament. No Englishman 
can surpass him in frigidity of manner. In 
fact, he had in perfection the ‘‘ you-be-damned- 
air” which is said to characterize that most 
typically phlegmatic of Englishmen, Lord 
Hartington. He was, to all outward appear- 
ance, the last man in the world to be moved 
by a sentimental grievance or fired by a great 
idea. He had, when he entered Parliament, 
no sign of the orator about him. Cold, im- 
passive, and unsympathetic in face and move- 
ments, he was probably the most unpromising 
material for an Irish agitator, or ventilator of 
Irish wrongs, that the troubled fortunes of the 
island have ever brought to the surface of her 
politics. Nevertheless, from the momer* of 
his electionto the House of Commons in 1875, 
he broke resolutely and unchangeably with 
his class and all its traditions, and threw in 
his lot with the then small band of despised 
and much-abused Irish agitators, who had 


reached the conclusion that calm dis- 
cussion of Irish questions was wasted 
on the English majority, and that in 
order to make any real impression on it 


sterner measures must be resorted to. He 
promptly threw off the authority of the then 
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Home-Rule leader, the gentlemanly and mode- 
rate Butt, and raised boldly the banner of 
obstruction by night and day, and fought under 
it with a bitterness which astonished the Eng- 
lish public, and completely won over the Irish, 
and made him in four years their acknowl- 
edged leader, The change in his oratory, too, 
was no less remarkable than the change in his 
réle. it was in the beginning the halting and 
uncertain utterance of a man who, having no 
faculty for public talk, rather despised it as an 
instrument of persuasion. It became, by the 
time he joined the land movement in 1879, an 
instrument of extraordinary power, in which 
every word went home like a pistol shot. The 
effect of it was heightened by the seeming non- 
chalance of manner with which he poured it 
forth, His sarcasm in particular was a weapon 
from which even the boldest shrank. On one 
memorable occasion, when he turned on Mr. 
Chamberlain, after one of his feats of tergiver- 
sation, the action of Parnell’s oratory on the 
victim was likened by an eyewitness to the 
slo v dropping of vitriol on an exposed counte- 
nance. But it was probably never so character- 
istically used as in the contemptuous address 
which hie delivered to the Tory majority, who 
were unwilling to make a formal acknowledg- 
ment of his innocence after Pigott’s suicide. 
The scorn which he managed to infuse into the 
simple closing phrase, ‘‘ I am sorry for you,” 
is said to have been a wonderful triumph of 
mere manner and intonation. His retention 
of the indisputed leadership of the Irish party, 
sent to the House by the extension of the suf- 
frage, considering the gu!f of caste, and man- 
ners, and temperament which separated him 
from them, has always been considered an- 
other mystery of his career, second only tg its 
beginning. But this has never seemed to us a 
great puzzle. The mass of his followers were 

little fitted by training or education to engage 
in encounters in the House with the English 

masters of debate. They were many of them 
illiterate and uncouth men, who, even if they 
had the gift of speech, would have been lis- 
tened to with impatience. Their orators, too, 
like Dillon, O’Brien, and Sexton, had not yet 
begun to feel their own power, and in those 
early days were too melliflously and fluently 
Irish to be able to make much impression on 
an audience to whom the idea that Irish ora- 
tory could have anything decidedly unpleasant 
and serious behind it was still unfamiliar. In 
those days Parnell was a tower of strength. 

He proved himself from the beginning a Par- 
liamentarian of consummate force, who was 
never caught napping, who feared no man, and 
who never rose without saying the exact thing 
he meant. The melancholy tale of his fall 
frum this high and strange position is now 
familiar-to everybody. There were signs of it 
for two years at least before the end came. 

Prolonged absence from his post in the House, 
leaving his followers in absolute ignorance of 
his whereabouts, of the date of his return, 
grew more and more frequent, and spread ill- 

concealed uneasiness through the Liberal ranks. 

When the denouement came, it proved to be 
the old, old story of Samson and Delilah. 

But no one expected it would really be the 
close of an extraordinary career. A brief re- 
tirement from public life would probably have 

for all practical purposes effaced the memory 
of it. But then there came that astounding 
transformation which made recovery impossi- 
ble. The shrewd, cold, and apparently calcu- 
lating Parliamentarian and man of the world, 

who had never been known to make a business 
mistake or.give a point to an enemy, was sud- 
denly converted into a shrill, passionate, and 
reckless claimant of honors and trusts which 
nobody was willing to award him, making 
open proclamation of his readiness to ruin his 
party and his cause, in order to retain a posi- 
tion which he had sacrificed with open eyes. 

But this last act in the tragedy furnishes 
really rather a study in morbid psychology 
than in politics. We presume that all who 
ever followed Parnell or admired him will 

cling to the belief that the frantic follies of his 
last years were the result of disease, and not a 
revelation of long-hidden moral unsoundness, 
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No more striking figure has ever appeared in 
English politics. 

Oct. 8.—Parnell managed to crowd into these 
five years [1880 to 1886] the most extraordi- 
‘mary changes in English policy and opinion in 
! British Parliamentary annals. ‘hat is to say, 
he raised the Irish question from a condition 
of absolute contempt and made it the chief 
question of British politics; converted the 
great Liberal party from a state of complete 
ignorance and indifference about it toa belief 
in its transcendent importance ; convinced the 
great bulk of that party that a change in the 
framework of the British Government greater 
than has taken place since 1688 was a proper 
concession to Irish feeling and opinion; and 
induced the Minister to bring ina bill for the 
purpose and to stand or fall by it. Moreover, 
Parnell did this with a despised and discredited 
following of eighty-five members, It is also 
true that there was no bit of legislation with 
regard to Ireland during his Parliamentary 
career to which he did not contribute valuable 
suggestions and criticism. One of his bills, 
which was regarded with scorn by the present 
Ministry when he introduced it, was adopted 
and passed the following year by the Tories, 
who had to eat their own denunciations of it 
in the most disgraceful and humiliating way. 
It would have been folly for him, a private 
member, to have spent much time in drafting 
bills in an assembly in which the majority was 
fiercely hostile to him, and in which the right 
of initiating legislation is reserved to the 
Ministry. But no apparently forelorn and 
hopeless cause was ever more effectively served 
than the Irish cause in Parliament by him. 
His faults of all sorts were serious, and his fall 
at the end was tremendous, but he was none 
the lessa man of extraordinary capacity and 
great achievement. 


London Dispatch from G. W. Smalley, New 
York Tribune, Oct. 11.—Whatever may be 
said of his position at the motent of his death, 
the record of the last ten years cannot be blot- 
ted out, and that record. may a!most be 
summed up in a sentence. This one man, 
an Irishman, at first without a following, and 
at the last with only a minority of one-eighth 
of the whole body, set himself to defy, to 
degrade, and to overmaster the most ancient 
and powerful and dignified legislative body in 
the world. And he succeeded. He forced 
Parliament to tolerate him, to listen to him, to 
give up its time to do the work he wanted 
done, to register his policy in many and many 
an act, to treat with him as an equal, to accept 
whatever humiliation he chose to put upon 
this august assembly, and finally almost to 
pass a bill for the disunion of the kingdom it 
exists to protect. He entered in 1881 upona 
struggle with the most powerful party leader 
of modern times, who had not only a party, 
but the whole force of English public opinion 
behind him in his effort to maintain the union 
of these kingdoms, and to put down rebellion. 
In five years he had beaten him, forced him to 
capitulate, imposed his own policy upon him, 
imposed himself upon him, and become his 
leader and the real leader of what was left of 
a proud party with a splendid history. He 
had been, during this same period and after, 
the true author of the agrarian and social revo- 
lution which has transformed the Ireland of 
1880 into the Ireland of to-day. There could 
not be a better measure of this man’s trans- 
cendent ability than the difference between the 
two. It would be difficult to name any ruler 
or leader in history who has accomplished so 
much with such slender means. In the first 
place, it is Mr. Parnell’s work, and his alone. 
He has had no colleagues. He has had do- 
mestics. There were among the eighty-five 
Irish Members half a dozen who have shown 
signs of capacity for particular kinds of work, 
agitators, rhetoricians, smart attorneys, and 
the like, but not one with one single gift of 
leadership or of statesmanship, Mr. Parnell 
alone excepted. He treated them like domes- 
tics. He appointed them, and removed them, 
and paid them. ‘They were put to whatever 





work he thought useful. They did what they 
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were told. None of them were in his confi- 
dence. They resented it, but submitted. They 
were aware of his superiority. When their 
chance came they turned on him. 


London Times, Oct. 7.—Parnell owed his 
success to his power to note and his keenness 
in trading upon the weaknesses and vices of 
humanity. For the men and women, whether 
immediate colleagues or peasants, serving as 
counters in his game, he had nothing but frigid 
apathy and contempt, which traffic in the baser 
impulses of man is well fitted to inspire. That 
with a character essentially repellent he suc- 
ceeded in inspiring actual enthusiasm is the 
highest evidence of the greatness of his intel- 
lectual ability. It was combined and corre- 
lated with an entire indifference for moral 
restraint of every kind. Although once fully 
recognized by Mr. Gladstone, this peculiarity 
was conveniently forgotten when it became 
desirable to capture the Parnellite vote. Con- 
trasting his character with that of the leader 
of the House of Commons, dying on the same 
day, we find absolute honesty of purpose and 
unswerving regard for the greater and smaller 
rules of conduct, making Mr. Smith fit to work 
for the English as a people, pursuing honest 
ends inaspirit of substantial integrity. Mr. 
Parnell would have failed for lack of Mr. 
Smith’s qualities had he not been dealing with 
men and a movement contrasting in every 
essential respect with the general tenor of 
England’s policy and conduct. 


Dublin Freeman's Journal, Oct, 7.—One of 
the most remarkable careers of modern times 
has been brought to an early and sudden close. 
At such a moment it ill befits the Irish nation 
to set aside or discard the memory of the 
bright days when Irishmen regarded Parnell 
with confidence because of his integrity, honor, 
and devotion. We claim that a great effort 
should now be made to close with his death the 
sad history of the last few weary months of 
fratricidal strife. We appeal to the people 
throughout the country to be moderate and 
calm and so advance toward national unity, 
without which, we honestly believe, it is im- 
possible to predict the final triumph of the 
Irish cause, 


New York Tablet (Irish and Cath.) Oct. 17. 
—Having risen to the zenith of his fame and 
popularity, Mr. Parnell allowed himself to be 
sidetracked. He allowed himself to be drawn 
into the channel of conciliation without first 
exacting from the oppressor that the two 
nations, before coming to a modus vivendi, 
should first treat with one another on a basis 
of national equality. Otherwise it would be 
the slave making a pact with his master. 
Nowthat Mr. Parnell is dead, it behooves the 
Irish race everywhere to take up the centuried 
cause where he let it down before he suc- 
cumbed toa onesided idea of conciliation, and 
to carry it on the old lines to a triumphant 
close. Many of our contemporaries regretfully 
remark that there is no other man capable of 
filling Mr. Parnell’s place. That is true, and 
we thank God for it. More than that, we 
pray that Ireland will never again produce a 
man capable of filling the place of Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 


New York Catholic Review, Oct. 
Charles Stewart Parnell is dead impenitent, 
and the woman who assisted him to shameful 
ruin is left in desolation richly deserved, in 
disgrace never to be removed. For Parnell 
there seems to be some sort of temporal salva- 
tion. The work he did for Ireland can never 
be forgotten. Its value is priceless. He made 
the Irish question no longer a matter of senti- 
ment, but of serious politics. Had his private 
life matched his genius, and his patriotism 
been equal to his ambition, the tears that a 
nation would shed on his tomb, and the honors 
the whole world would heap upon him at this 
sorrowful moment would have lifted him to 
the piane of Washington. Though ruined, the 
ruin is still splendid, and Irishmen can afford 
to forget for the time his sinful life, and pay 
him the honors due his great services. 


17.— 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 7. 


The bronze statue of General Grant in Lincoln Park, Chicago, is unveiled 
abases The opening exercises of the Ecumenical Methodist Council are held in 
the Metropolitan Church, Washington..... ‘The Lake Mohonk Indian Con- 
ference begins its sessions...... The library building of Cornell University is 
dedicated ; ex-President Andrew D. White presents over 15,000 volumes. 


Sir John Pope Hennessy, Member of Parliament for North Kilkenny, the 
recent opponent of Parnell’s candidate, dies at Queenstown...... The Pope in- 
forms the Nuncios that the recent disorder in Rome is an evidence of the in- 
security of the ee pene in Rome,.....The report of Queen Liliuokalani’s 
illness is contradicted. 


Thursday, October 8. 


Governor Campbell and Major agg 4 meet in joint debate at Ada, Ohio 
ovctte At Chicago, General Granville M. Dodge is elected President of the 
Society of che fone of the Tennessee...... General Husted is renominated for 
the Assembly in the Third Assembly District of Westchester County......In 
New York City, Governors Hilland Abbett review State troops in Van Court- 
landt Park...... A lavgely attended Democratic Mass-Meeting is held at 
Cooper Union; ex-President leveland presides, and speeches are made by 
the eens by Governor Hill, and others...... The W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion closes. 


. 


Sir James Fergusson dcfeats the Liberal candidate for Parliament for North- 
east Manchester by a narrow majority...... It is said that France and Russia 
are about signing another treaty, a military Convention between them having 
existed for fifteen months, 


Friday, October 9. 


It is reported that the rainy weather has seriously injured the unthrashed 
wheat in the Northwest...... At Omaha, Neb., a mob breaks into the jail and 
hangs a negro...... In New Orleans, the State abandons the case against De- 
tective O’Mally, charged with jury-fixing in the case of the Hennessy mur- 
derers...... The Lake Mohonk Indian Conference adoptsa platform...... Dr. 
Joseph Francis Fox, M.P., arrives in New York City. 


The demands of Mr. Chapleau are creating much trouble in the Dominion 
Cabinet; a Ministerial crisis seems probable...... Rioting occurs in Rio de 
Janerio ; President Fonseca is ill, and there are intrigues regarding the Presi- 
dency of Brazil...... The funeral of the King of Wurtemberg takes place at 
Stuttgart...... Henry M. Stanley leaves England for Australia, 


Saturday, October 10. 


Seven of the Mob that lynched the negro, Coe, in Omaha, are arrested and 
locked up ; upon threats being made of liberating them they are released on 


SS She The U.S. transport, ae. goes ashore off Assateague, Md., 
and is totally wrecked...... The World's Fair directors ask Chicago for 
$1,000,000...... Raphael Pines dies in Baltimore at the age of ror years, 


The funeral of W. H. Smith, the Parliamentary leader, takes place; many 
prominent Government officials attend the memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey...... Parnell’s body is taken from Brighton to Dublin; crowds of 
people throng the railway stations em route...... The Emperor’s Liquor Bill 
meets decided opposition in the German Bundesrath and its consideration is 
postponed...... Quiet is restored in Rio de Janeiro. 


Sunday, October 11. 


It is reported that the German Minister has concluded with our Government 
at Washington a Convention, whereby Germany will remove the duty from 
American grain, in return for the continued free admission of beet sugar into 
this country......Lake Superior navigation is seriously impeded by the sink- 
ing of a grain-laden barge across the canal at Sault Ste. Marie...... Favorable 
weather for thrashing grain prevails in the Northwest...... The Elgin, Joliet 
and Eastern Railway Company complete plans for an extensive harbor at 
Waukegan, Ill. 


The funeral of Parnell takes place in Dublin; 40,000 people view the body ; 
there is no disturbance...... South American Republics begin preparations for 
representation at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Monday, October 12. 


Ex-Governor Hobart B. Bigelow, of Connecticut, dies at New Haven, aged 
SJ secee The Methodist Ecumenical Council at Washington warmly discusses 
preachers and the press...... The American Board of Commissioners of For- 
eign Missions meet at Pittsfield. Mass...... One hundred and seventy-six per- 
sons are cited before the Grand Jury in Baltimore for violating the law 
against working and making sales on Sunday ; much indignation prevails 
Frost and snow are reported in New England and Northern New York...... 
Frank Melbourne signs a contract to furnish rain in Northwestern Kansas 
during the next crop season, at 10 cents an acre; mass-meetings are being 
held to consider the project ia other parts of the State...... Robbers partially 
wreck a passenger train on the Central Pacific Railroad...... Statistics com- 
piled in the Barge Office in New York City show that 36,so1 immigrants 
landed there during September..... Tammany Hall makes its City and 
County nominations...... The American Society of Railway Superintendents 
holds its twentieth annual meeting...... Incoming steamships report severe 
storms during the passage...... Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement, is 
generally observed. 


The Parnellite Members of Parliament issue a manifesto declaring hostility 
to the McCarthyites....../ A revolutionary uprising in Montevideo is sup- 
pressed by troops, and several of the insurgents killed....../ A conspiracy 
against the life of the Czar is discovered in Kieff; many arrests are made, 
Vals wee Charles J. Murphy, special representative of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States, arrives in Berlin; his instructions are to call the 
attention of the German Government tothe value of Indian corn as a food prod- 
WN s sccica The train carrying H. M. Stanley and party is wrecked near Brin- 
disi, Italy; no one hurt...... It is reported from Montreal that an attempt has 
been made upon the life of Premier Mercier. 


Tuesday, October 13. 


Much damage is done by the storm along the New Jersey coast......The 
Methodist Ecumenical Council discusses the work of the laity and of women 
in the Church...... Henry Sanford is elected president of the Adams Express 
Company, to succeed John Hoey, deposed; Frederick Lovejoy succeeds the 
deposed vice-president, Clapp Spooner...... Members of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance boycott the town of Ladonia, Texas, because the Town Council prohibits 
the running at large of stock in the corporate limits...... Professor George F. 
James, of the University of Nashville, is appointed Lecturer on Literature in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and editor of University Extension, the offi- 
cial organ of the American Society...... In New York City the County 
Democracy nominate a City and County ticket. 


A heavy storm in the British Isles does much damage to shipping...... 
China asks of Russia an explanation in regard to her intentions respecting the 
Pamir Expedition...... It is announced that the Uruguayan revolt has been 
suppressed ; fifty-two of the conspirators are under arrest. 
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A partial list of its staff of over 
ONE HUNDRED EDITORS 

is printed on the next page. These editors are among the 
best known of American and English scholars; each is an 
acknowledged authority in his particular sphere of learning. 
The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the work of 
scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflect- 
ing unfavorably upon the work of others, we may be per- 
mitted to say that no dictionary of any language has had en- 
gaged upon it so many representative scholars. 

Among the 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 
of the Dictionary are the following : 


1. The etymology is pes after the definition. 

2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning is given 
jirst ; that is, preference is given to the “order of usage” 

over the historical order, usually followed in dictionary 
making. The aimis to remove everything that stands be- 
tween the vocabulary word and the meaning that will be 
more generally sought after by the average reader. 

8. The scientific alphabet, which has been prepared and recom- 
mended by The American Philological Association, and 
adopted by The American Spelling Reform Association, is 
used in giving the pronunciation of words. This Department 
is under the direction of Prof. Francis A.March, President of 
the American Spelling Reform Association, and who is rec- 
ognized in Europe and America as one of the most eminent 
of living philologists. 

4. Disputed pronunciations and spellings are referred, under the 
direction of Professor March, to a committee of fifty. This 
committee is composed of philologists in leading American, 
English, Canadian, Australian, and East Indian Universi- 
ties, and representative professional writers and speakers in 
English. By @ simple system the form preferred by each 
committeeman will be indicated in the Preface to the Dic- 
tionary. The preference of this committee is advisory to 
Dr. March; it is not mandatory. 

. Ifa vocabulary word is variously pronounced, we give first the 
pagal ay we prefer; then, the pronunciation preferred 

y each of the other dictionaries. 

. A committee of five representative scholars will pass upon 
new words before they are admitted into the Dictionary. 

. The illustrative quotations are ‘‘located”; that is, the volume 
and page where each is to be found are given. 

. Strictly obsolete and dialectic words, andsuch foreign words as 
are used only rarely in English literature, are placed in a 
Glossary in the Appendix, thus saving space in the Diction- 
ary proper for tens of thousands of important living words 
that heretofore have been omitted from single volume 
dictionaries. 

Handicraft terms, under the editorial direction of Professor | 
Grimshaw, are gathered with great completeness, and | 
grouped under the different trades ; the more important of 
these words are given also vocabulary places. See sample 
pages, under PLUMBING. 

10. By a system of grouping applied to the terms for fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, stars, etc., we are enabled to 
give this class of words far more fully than has ever before 
been attempted by the editors of any dictionary. For ex- 
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ample, under APPLE we give the names of 368 varieties, while 


Webster’s International Dictionary ~~ fewer than 40, and 
the Century (to the end of Vol. V) fewer than 30. See ac- 
companying pages, under APPLE. 

11. The different parts of each science are so treated, that the stu- 
dent can easily trace the definition of all its branches, and 
have before him the full meaning of the science; that is, 
while the terms aoe ony to each branch or subordinate 
branch of a science are defined in their proper vocabu- 
lary places, the references to their superior and subor- 
dinate branches are so given that the definition of 
the science as a whole can easily be traced and collected, 
and when so collected will be found by the student 
to be a full and harmonious exposition of the entire science. 


12. The Church terms peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
to each of the Protestant denominations, and to other 
Churches and religious organizations, are edited by a repre- 
sentativeof the Church or organization to which these words 
belong. 


13. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given where this is thought 
important; examples showing the proper use of preposi- , 
tions are freely supplied in connection with different vo- 
cabulary words. 


14. To avoid the confusion that often arises, especially in a dic- 
tionary, by using the hyphen for the divisions of both com- 
pound and simple words, we have applied the German 
double hyphen to compound words, 


15. In the vocabulary, only proper names, or proper terms derived 
from them, are printed with initial capital letters, thus en- 
abling any one to determine at a glance whether or not 
a word is to be written with an initial capital or small 
letter. 


16. The work will contain all the words to be found in the latest 
Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and Johnson, and nearly 
70,000 more. 

THE APPENDIX 
of the Dictionary will be very complete. In it will be given, 
with pronunciation: (1) The Proper Names found in the 
Scriptures.; (2) The Names of Prominent Men of History, 
ancient and modern, with dates of birth and death ; (3) A 
Gazetteer, giving thousands of Geographical Names with 
brief descriptions ; (4) Prominent Names in Fiction (the 
author and book given as far as practicable); (5) Pseudo- 
nyms; (6) The Titles of Prominent Books of difficult pronun- 
ciation ; (7) Foreign Phrases and Words (with pronunciation 
indicated); (8) Foreign Musical Words and Phrases ; (9) Cater- 
ers’ Terms; (10) Foreign Medical Terms. There will also 
be a department of *‘ Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Dic- 
tion.” In this department thousands of examples of incorrect 
current speaking and writing will be given. Besides, there 
will be much other classified matter. Nearly the entire 
Appendix will be grouped under a single alphabet, 
— greatly facilitating the finding of the information de- 
sired, 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

Effort is made to avoid the use of abbreviations as far as practi- 
cable under our space limitation, or to give them in such 
full form that they may be readily understood. A full list 
of the abbreviations employed will be presented in the Pref- 
ace to the Dictionary. In the accompanying sample pages, 
{H. °90.] pre an illustrative quotation indicates that 
the edition quoted from was published by Harper Brothers, 
in 1890; [H. & 8. ’83.] indicates that the edition quoted from 
was published by Hodder & Stoughton, in 1883; etc, 
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THE OPINIONS OF CRITICS 


Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work. 


“The use of the Scientific Alphabet in the pronunciation is an excellent feature, and will no doubt lead to the desired reform. The order of definition and the general plan 
etrike me as distinctly in advance of the present. I believe the work will score a noted success."—JaAmEs Woop Davipson, Washington. D. C. 


** It will be hailed with delight.” 
The Morning Call, San Francisco. 
“It is bound to meet with popular fa- 
vor.” The Omaha Republican. 
*“ We predict for the Dictionary an un- 
qualified success.” American Farmer, Chicago. 
** Will be the most complete ever issued. 
It is much needed. The Pittsburgh [Pa.] Press. 
“In many ways it will surpass the 
leading dictionaries.” The Belfast [Me.] Age. 
“The old days of dictionary monopoly 
are gone forever.” 
Saturday Evening Post, Burlington, Iowa. 
“Bids fair to be a most important 
work, and deserves hearty welcome.” 
The Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 
*“‘Invaluable to the erudite scholar, as 
well as to those of limited attainments.” 
The Evening Star, Philadelphia. 
‘* Has very important and decided im- 
provements on all its predecessors.” 

The Central Methodist. 
an entirely new plan, that bids fair 
to supersede to a great extent those now in use.” 

The Union Farmer, Rochester, Me. 

**The work is far ahead of any diction- 
ary of the English language ever published.” 

The Daily Sun, San Francisco, Cal. 


a) 


“A new dictionary, and not a compilation from 
others, and revealing many points of superiority.” 

Mississippi School Journal. 

“It promises to be the most sought for 
by publishers and scholars generally.” 

The Medical Visitor, Chicago. 

“Will meet with instant acceptance 

and approval. . . . Acomprehensiveand mag- 

nificent work.” The Plattsburg [N. Y.] Sentinel. 


‘* Will prove in all probability far supe- 
rior to all other dictionaries heretofore 
published.” The Cincinnati Medical Journal. 


“It is common sense, American, and 
progressive, a distinct step forward in the art of 
dictionary making.’’ The Electrical Review, New York. 

‘““A most complete cyclopedia of our 
Janguage... . The value of such a work can hardly 
be estimated.” Hall’s Journal of Health, New York. 


Complete yet Succinct,. — ‘If they [sample 
pages] are a fair specimen of the whole work, it will be 
a complete yet succinct dictionary.” Howard Crosby. 

Bound to Supersede all Others.—* Every- 
body should procure a copy of this new dictionary. It 
is bound to supersede all others.” 

Zanesville [O.] Daily Signal. 

Will be a Marvel even to Scholars.—“ We 
are persuaded that we are soon to have a dictionary that 
will be a marvel even to scholars.” 

Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

It Solves an Important Puzzle.— Its ap- 
pearance will settle, for some years at least, the puzzle as 
to which dictionary one should buy.” 

The Indiana Phalanx, Indianapolis, Ind. 

** This will be the completest single vol- 
ume dictionary ever issued, and its appear- 
ance will be awaited with great interest.” 

The Boston Home Journal. 

A Blessing to the English: speaking 
Race.—“ The sample pages conclusively prove that the 
Dictionary will be a ses to the English-speaking 
race.” he Ledger, Pottstown, Pa. 

The Way a Distinguished Historian 
Looks at It.—‘ The plan is admirable . . . Iam 
sure the innovations will be received with uni- 
versal approval.” Benson J. Lossing. 

“It is thorough:going and comprehen- 
sive, and promises to be a radical improvement upon 


the dictionaries already familiar to the English«speaking 
people.” The St. Joseph Herald, St. Joseph, Mo, 











“It promises to work a miracle in the 
matter of the arrangement of future works of reference. 
The arrangement of this work is delightfully simple and 
concise.” The Denver Times, Denver, Col. 

‘““A Herculean task. . . Especially praise- 
worthy. . . . The make-up of the pages, the style of 
print and the illustrations remind one of the Century 
dictionary.” The Open Court, Chicago. 

Bold and Well Conceived. — “It presents 
some novel features, and promises to be more nearly 
worthy of its title than any work of the kind extant.” 

The Occident, San Francisco, Cal. 

“Simplicity, accuracy, thoroughness. 

. The pages reveal these qualities in an eminent de- 

gree. Students of our language will anxiously await the 
appearance of the volume.” ; 

The School Journal of New York and Chicago. 

A Dictionary Based on these Principles 
Long Needed.—“There are prominent features about 
this work that will at once commend it to the public as 
supplying a long felt want.”* 

Tue Commercial] Bulletin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘““The plans are new, and if the ideas presented 
in the sample pages are carried through the entire work, it 
will be the most comprehensive and accurate of any 
similar work ever published.” ; 

The New England Financier. 

The Definitions Most Complete and Eas- 
ily to be Understood.—“ The method of defining 
all words is so complete and easily understood that no mis- 
apprehension in their meaning can arise.” 

The Weekly Commercial Record, San Francisco. 

“It will be a great improvement on any 
dictionary now in use, andinvaluable to all per- 
sons who desire a knowledge of the English language, 
its orthoepy, orthography, etymology, etc.” 

The Mail, Stockton, Cal. 

Every Point of Difference an Improve- 
ment.—‘‘In a number of important points the new 
work will be different from any of its predecessors, and 
each point of difference wiil be an improvement.”’ 

The Burlington [Iowa] Gazette. 

“The sample pages mark the greatest 
improvement over the editions of Web- 
ster, and the work cannot be placed on the market too 
soon to meet the requirements of people who use diction- 
aries.” The Plain Speaker, Hazleton, Pa. 

“This work is in the nature of some- 
thing that has never before been at- 
tempted in this line, and that it will fully meet the 
claims made for it is guaranteed by the prospectus and 
sample pages.” The Daily Telegram, Richmond, Ind. 

Its Utility and Accuracy Manifest.—‘ It 
will meet with a demand that is supplied by no other dic- 
tionary extant. Its utility is at once manifest, and with 
the eminent scholars engaged in its preparation, its accu- 
racy cannot be doubted.” The Sanitary News, Chicago. 

A Many Sided Work.—“ Instead of being the 
work of one man with peculiar notions and crotchets, as 
Webster, Worcester, and other contemporary lexicons, 
the ‘ Standard ’ will be the work of many brains and pens, 
like the modern encyclopedia.” 

The Metropolis, New York. 

It Will Become an Unchallenged Stand- 
ard.—“ We confess to being much struck by the origi- 
nal and ready advantage of the new scheme. Itisa 
work which will rapidly make its way to the front, and 
become an unchallenged standard.” 

The Sunny South, Atlanta, Ga. 

A Stupendous Undertaking.—“ We cannot 
conceive of a much more stupendous undertaking than 
Chis, + But Funk & Wagnalls are not only going 
to issue a new dictionary, but one with many changes in 
method and make-up from the old models.” 

The Daily News, Springfield, Mass. 

How it Impresses Practical Newspaper 
Men.—‘ Newspaper men above all others appreciate 
the value of a good dictionary, and a careful examina- 
tion of this forthcoming work convinces us that it is the 
very best, most comprehensive, and practical, ever is- 
sued.” The People, Scranton, Pa. 

The Most Notable Array of Scholars 
Ever Engaged upon anAmerican Diction- 
ary.—‘ The various departments of the Dictionary are 
placed in the hands of the leading specialists, presenting 
the most notable array of scholarship ever engaged on 


any literary work in this country.” 
The Gol en Era, San Francisco. 





“The tongue we speak will have a 
standard and guide of higher value than 
it has had since it was spoken, if the sample pages of the 
‘Standard Dictionary’ be any fair gauge of what the 
entirety is to be. . . . Such a work must be of incal- 
culable value to the English-speaking race.” 

The Dispatch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Convenience—Common Sense.— 
“*T particularly like your placing the etymology after the 
definition, as a matter of general convenience ; your 
placing the general meaning before the historical mean- 
ing, a8 a matter of common sense ; and your ‘ locating’ 
the quotations, in the interest of scholarship.” 

Gail Hamilton, New York. 

“It will be for at least a generation, 
what its name implies, the Standard Dic- 
tionary of our language. . Since the appear- 
ance of Johnson's dictionary, every English or Ameri- 
can lexicographer has adopted it as a model and enlarged 
upon it. The Standard, in its plan, differs widely from 
its predecessors in many important points.” 

Lapeer County [Mich.] Democrat. 

Will Save a Great Deal of Trouble.—“The 
antonyms given in coanection with the synonyms will be 


a good feature not found in the other one volume diction- 
aries. . . All the innovations tend toward convenient 
order of arrangement, rather than historical order, which 
does not prevent the one man in a hundred from learning 
the full history of a word, and saves the other ninety -nine 
a good deal of trouble.” The Louisville Daily Times, 
“This Dictionary promises to eclipse 
all of its predecessors. . . The Standard makes 
so many departures from the oldfashioned ways that its 
appearance will be a notable literary event. . . Certain 
it is that it will contain very much of value that is not to 
be found in the other dictionaries, while in all things it is 
- to the times—abreast of modern scholarship, and sup- 
Pp ying. our present needs in this line to the utmost.”"® 
he National Publisher and Printer, Louisville, Ky. 
The Methods Far-Sighted and Informed 
by the Modern Spirit.— Your Dictionary is sure 
to do a great service to the public. Especially am I glad 
of your well-directed efforts to secure desired reforms in 
the — of English words. The introduction of the 
double hyphen between the members of a compound 
word seems to me to be most wise. The methods as 
published have my yee me as particularly far-sighted 
and informed by the modern spirit in the best sense.” 
Frances E. Willard. 
The Wonder is such a Work was not 
Attempted Long Ago.—‘ Funk & Wagnalls, the 
wellknown publishers, of New York, are engaged upon 
the Herculean task of compiling a dictionary on a new 
system. The plan is strangely unique, yetit so well suits 
the manifold wants of the people that the wonder is it 
was not attempted long ago. . . The innovations, 
which are many, mark an advanced step in dictionary 
work, and each is designed to accomplish a purpose that 
all other dictionaries do not touch.” 
The La Crosse [Wis.] Republican - Leader. 
Incomparably Superior to the Best of 
the Old Dictionaries.—“ The sheets of your new 


‘Standard Dictionary,’ so kindly sent me for criticism, 
Iam examining with care, and will report results in a 
few days. The work is incomparably superior to the 
new Webster (The International), with which I have 
been comparing it.’"—D. 8. Gregory. D.D., formerly 
President of the Lake Forest University, and Professor 
of the Mental Sciences in the University of Wooster, 
Ohio. [This opinion was written before Dr. Gregory 
was engaged upon the Dictionary.—Puss.] ‘ 
The Plan for Treatment of Handtcraft 
Terms of Great Advantage to Specifica- 
tion Writers.—“ In writing specifications it is al- 
ways desirable to employ trade terms when possible, but 
how is a man to know the trade terms unless he has been 
brought up in the trade, and it is manifestly impossible 
for a specification writer to have been up in all the trades. 
To know that a certain thing is wanted is to know some- 
thing about it; and in cases such as mentioned you know 
where the thing is to be found, but do not know how to 
find its name.’ R. D. O. Smith, 
Secretary of the Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind, 


No Departures from Recognized Usage 
without the Sanction of Leading Ameri- 


can and English Philologists.—‘ The adop- 
tion of The Scientific Alphatet . is a step in the 
right direction towards much-needed simplicity in the 
English language. It will be observed that no 
departures from recognized usage have been made which 
do not have the authority and sanction of the leading 
philologists of America and England. We believe the 
work will be, when completed, one which will meet the 
demands and approval of business men and scholars, 
and, aside from its use as a mere dictionary, defining 
words, will have a beneficial influence towards the 
further development and perfection of the English lan- 
guage.”"—The American Manufacturer and Iron World, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








“ The Synonyms and Antonyms particularly piease me. I like the plan and general appearance. . .”— Ex-Pres. Jutius H. SEELYe, Amherst College. 
“ Your putting etymological derivatives at the end rather than at the beginning of each leading word, I like especially..—Rev. JosepH Cook, Boston, Mass. 
“Tf the whole work keeps up to the grade of the sample pages, it cannot fail to stand alone as the dictionary for the people.”— Cleveland Gazette, Cleveland, O. 


‘THE OPINIONS OF CRITICS 


THE PLAN AND PORTIONS OF THE WORK. 


WHO HAVWE SEEN 


Prof. Skeat, Etymologist, of Cambridge 
University, England, Pleased and 
Surprised. 


And Dr. Murray, of Oxford, Editor of 
the Celebrated New English Dic- 
tionary, Commends the Work. 


Prof. W. C. WiLkKINson, in a letter from England, 
writes : 


“TI showed Prof. Skeat the sample pages of ‘The 
Standard Dictionary.’ He looked them over with the 
evident interest of a practical lexicographer. . . . He 
approved the introduction of the phonetic element and 
the exhibition of the tentative scientific alphabet. He 
expressed the opinion that a spelling reform in the Eng- 
lish language was certain to come in time, and declared 
his confidence in Prof. March as a man thoroughly quali- 
fied to preside over this departmeprt of the Dictionary. 
He expressly said that you might quote him as approving 
He 
was highly pleased with the plan of giving exact refer- 


the phonetic feature of the Dictionary. 


ences for the literary quotations, and expressed surprise 
The 
professor seemed pleased with the general look of the 


that it could be accomplished in so little space. 


work. 


“Dr. Murray, of Oxford University, expressly consents 
to be quoted publicly by you in testimony to the follow- 
ing points: (1) That the introduction of the phonetic 
element was adesirable recognition of the need of Re- 
formed Spelling, and that Professor March's editorship 
of this department was everything that could be asked 
for ; (2) that as a practical matter, in a popular diction- 
ary, the ‘order of usage’ had the preponderance of rea- 
sons in its favor ; (3) that the specimen pages of the 
Standard Dictionary had, on examination, appeared to 
him to be as well done as was practicable within the nec- 
essarily small compass of a single volume dictionary.” 


The Plan Admirable and will Better 

ad Meet Existing Needs. 

Turo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature at Princeton, writes : 

“T have examined carefully the prospectus and sample 
pages of ‘The Standard Dictionary.’ The plan is ad- 
mirable and ought to meet with general acceptance. In 
a work of this kind, the scholars engaged on it are as 
important a factor as the plan itself. The cooperation of 
such scholars as March, Doremus, Newcomb, Harper, 
Balg, Harrison, etc., should ensure success. . . . Of 
the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster, and your 
work, your plan is the better one and will better meet ex- 
isting needs. It has the great virtue of being unique and 
independent. Three or four of its features are especially 
commendable : 

a fo 4 
& See cetera 
eg di 


3. Reducing technicalities t a minimum. — 
4. Gi ne emphasis to phonetic spelling. 
5. Your tment of quotations. 


“These are all excellent features and are found no- 





where else in such good form. You have also avoided 
the extreme, as I regard it, of excessive quotations, illus- 
trations, and cyclopedic matter. I presume a clear ex- 
planation will be given of the phonetic alphabet, used in 
the pronunciation of words. [his will be given in the 
Preface to the Dictionary.—Editor. ] 
that will meet the common needs of the people. 
Century is a lexicographical luxury. Yours will be Tue 
ENGLISH PEoPLE’s Worp Book. The best criticism, 
however, of your Dictionary that I can send you is an 
acceptance blank. I am advising my students to pro- 
cure it.’ 


It is a Dictionary 


A Searching Comparison with other 
Dictionarigs by a Prominent 
Canadian Educator. 


W. J. Carson, Principal Teacher’s Training School, 
London, Canada, writes : 

‘*For some time the teachers of this city have been 
holding back from selecting a new dictionary until 
they could examine the sample pages of the Funk & 
Wagnalls ‘Standard Dictionary.’ I have now received 
and examined the sample pages, comparing them from @ 
to abide with the corresponding portion of * The Interna- 
tional Webster’ and ‘ Worcester.’ The following is the 
result: The page of ‘The Standard” is slightly larger 
than the page of ‘ The International’ and a good deal 
larger than the page of * Wercester.’ 

“The Standard contains about 239 words from @ to 
abide. {|The obsoletes, etc., are now removed to GLos- 
SARY in APPENDIX ; see sample page x.—Editor. 


abide. 
‘** The Standard has 17 illustrations from a@ to abide. 
‘** The International has 6 illustrations from @ to abide. 
“Worcester has 4 illustrations from @ to abide. 


illustrations of either The International or Worcester. 

* Worcester is out of the race altogether. 

“The Standard has clearer print than The Interna- 
tional and of the same size. 

“The Standard begins every proper name, and every 
word compounded froma proper name, and every proper 
adjective, with a capital letter, and every other word it 
begins with a small letter. 

‘The International begins every word with a capital 
letter. 

“The Standard gives antonyms. 
does not give antonyms. 

“The Standard uses the double hyphen to indicate the 
parts of compound words. The International uses no 
mark for such purpose. : 

“The Standard gives the author, book, chapter, and 
section or page. from which its quotations are taken. The 
International gives only the quotation and author. 

“The definitions in the Standard I consider are better 
than the definitions in the International. 

“The first three words I looked for in The Interna- 
tional were not in it—one from ‘ Lully’s Psychology,’ 


one from Romanes’ ‘ Origin of the Human Faculty,’ one 
from an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


A Standard in Reality as in Name. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Burlington, Iowa, says : 

“. . . Asthis is the age when old prejudices and 
customs are laid aside and innovations are of daily trans- 
piration in our busy and turbulent modern life, there is 
no reason hip d a new dictionary possessed of such in- 
trinsic merit should not quickly become the ‘ Standard’ 
in reality as well as in name.” 


The International 


The Present Usage of Words given the 
Preference. 

O. B. Froturneuam, Boston, Mass., writes : 

‘*T may say that to me it seems a good thing to publish 


a work that does not pretend to give a complete history 
of the — language as it was in the past, but aims 
to present it as it is used by the best writers now, and in 





y America.** 





The | 





The Innovations in the Direction of Im- 
provement and Reformation. 

U. 8. Senator Joun J. INGALLS, writes : 

‘“‘T have examined the sample pages of your Dictionary 
and the rules under which the work is being done. The 
innovations you propose seem to me to be in the direc- 
tion of improvement and reformation, and therefore com- 
mendable.”’ 

The Best for the Average Reader and for 
the Scholar. 

The Examiner, Cleveland, Ohio, says : 

‘** There is no doubt but it will be the best Dictionary 
yet brought out, not only for the average reader, but for 
the scholar.” 

HOW IT DMPRESSES EDUCATORS. 

“Edo not see how this work can be im- 
proved.”—GeEo. W. DEALAND, Supt. Pubiic Schools, 
Perrysville, Ind. 

“This work will help a deal 
towards the needed spelling reform.” 
President FRANKLIN CARTER, Wiliiams College 


good 


“ft am impressed with its conservative 


progressiveness, with its accuracy and complete- 
ness."° — 8S. $8. Stiver, Principal Bunker Hill [N. Y.] 

| Academy. 
“ET am delighted with the principles 


‘The International contains about 172 words from @ to | 


* The Jdlustrations in The Standard are better than the | 





upon which you are building the Dic- 
tionary.”—R.OGpEN Doremvs, of the College of the 


City of New York. 
“With merits peculiar to itself, it com- 
bines many of the best points of Murray, the Encyclo- 


pedic, and the Century dictionaries.”.—M. A. NeEwELL, 
Newell Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


A Miracle of Clearness.—‘“ The specimen 
pages certainly show excellent work. The article on ‘A’ 
is a miracle of condensation and clearness.’’ — Prof. 


CHARLES F. Jounson, of Trinity College, Hartford. 
Will Win the Position of the Standard 
Authority.—‘ Your simple, accurate, and thorough 
work must win for your Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage the position of The Standard Authority.’°—Pres. 
E. E. Riope., Northern Illinois College, Ll. 
Compared with the Century Dictionary. 
—‘*T have taken pleasure in comparing it with tb 
Century dictionary. It bears the comparison 
well. In matter of synonyms and antonyms, it will stand 
at the head of all American dictionaries..“.—W. R. Com- 
INGs, Superintendent of Public Schools, Norwalk, Ohio. 
“In many particulars it isadecided im- 
provement upon any of its predecessors ; the order 
of definitions, the quotations, the etymology, the syno- 


nyms and antonyms, the illustrations of the correct use: 
of the accompanying preposition, are new and valuable 
features.’’—B. B. SNow, Superintendent of Schools, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


Approving Words from a Professor at 
Vale.—“. . . The innovation of placing the etymology 
after the definition, while it may startle some people, can 
hardly be regarded as objectionable per se, and may fa- 
cilitate the consultation of the Dictionary on the part of 


many people. Compression is secured by many excellent 
devices. In placing Prof. March in charge of the pho- 
netic notation, you are doing well. The inclusion of 
synonyms and antonyms is entirely commendable. . . .”’ 
—ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature, Yale University. 


The list price of the Dictionary when issued (this will not be before July, 1892), will be $12.00, bound in a single 
volume; bound in two volumes, $14.00. But to all who will sign and return the Acceptance Blank (see below), and make 
@ payment of $1.00, only $7.00 will be charged, bound in single volume; $9.00 bound in two volumes. One dollar extra 
discount to subscribers for **The Literary Digest. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 
Sign and Return the Following, or a Copy of it. 


Messrs. Funk & WaGNatzs, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York: _ 
I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith forward you ONE Doar in advance payment for the same and will 


forward you the remaining * Six DoLLArs when you notify me that it is ready for delivery. 
shall be at liberty to send it back within three days after I receive it and you will return my money. 


work I 
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It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the 


State 


* If you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,” cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. $2.00 extra will be charged if wanted in two volumes. 
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The New York Evangelist 


HENRY M. FIELD, 


Editor and Proprietor. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830. 


Terms, $3 a year in advance. 


Special Terms. 


The Evangelist will be sentefor five months 
from first November to anyone not now a sub- 


scriber for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Very liberal arrangements made with agents, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, and others securing 


new subscriptions. Write for particulars. 


i canst 
, New York City. 


Address, NW. Y. 


Box 23% 


Young’s Great Analytical Concor- 
dance to the Bible, 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word in alphabetical order, ar- 


ranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
Exhibiting about 311,000 references, marking 3,000 various 
readings in the New Testament. Resigned for the simplest reader of the English 


1 
Bible. By Re 


its pronunciation, 


bert Young, LL.D. Fourth revised authorized edition, printed on 

One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00: French imita- 
o, $7.00; half morocco, $9.00; full morocco, $1200. Carriage free. 
{= This is the only authorized edition in America, 


Cruden’s Concordance is child's play compared with this gigantic production.— 
Rev. C. H,. Spurgeon. 


Biblical Lights and Side-Lights: 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty thousand cross references, 
of fact, incident and remarkable declarations taken from the Bible : for 
the use of those in every profession who, for illustrative purposes, desire ready 
access to the numerous incidents andstriking statements contained in the Bible— 
students, teachers, public speakers, lawyers, ministers and others, as also for 
the family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little (author of ** Historical 
Lights,” etc.). Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library Sheep, $5.00. 

‘It ranks next to a Concordance.’’—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

‘‘Admirably arranged. Topics are taken from the domains of religion, phil- 


osophy, science, art, social life and politics Has great value for educated 
persons in every calling.”’—National B —— Phila. 


consisting 





English Hymns: Their Authors and 
History. 


This volume cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 1,500 hymns, 
English and American, Under each is given a biographical sketch of the author, 
circumstances attending its composition, and incidents in connection with its use. 
By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 

“This is by far the most complete. accurate, and thorough work of its kind 
on either side of the Atlantic.”"— 7heodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, learning and faithful 
industry.—Z. C. Stedman. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York, 
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The North America can Re vie\ 


“ The Intelligent American Citizen's Hand-Book on the 
Great Questions of the Times.” 


The NortuH AMERICAN REVIEW has been in the van of 
American thought for more than three-quarters of a 
century, ranking always with the best and most influen- 
tial periodicals in the world. The New York Suwa says 
of it: 

“The NortH AMERICAN REviEw constantly offers to 
the public a programme of writers and essays that excite 
the reader and gratify the intellectual appetite. In this 
respect there is no other magazine that approaches the 
NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 

It is neither a partisan nor a sectarian publication, but 


All Sides of All Questions 


in which intelligent readers are interested are promptly 
discussed in its pages, and facts and arguments pre- 
sented with all the ability and logical force of the most 
eminent writers in the world. Suspjects or INTEREST 
TO WOMEN receive special attention. 
: ° . ; 
The Presidential Campaign. 

During the coming year the REviEw will be of special 
interest and value to every American voter, as it will lay 
before its readers discussions of the important issues of 
the campaign, prepared by the recognized leaders in 
the several political parties. 

The Revirw is for sale by all newsdealers, or will be 
sent postpaid by the Publishers. Price 50 cents per 
copy ; $5.00 per year. 

The Norru American Review, 
3 East 14th Street, New Yorxk 


: Written by Thinkers for Thinkers” 


—New York Tribune. 


A PAPER OF PROGRESS. 


HE Curistian Union is a Family Paper 
for Progressive 


People 


everywhere. 
Twenty-five hundred pages a year. Two hun- 
Thirty 
men and women. 


dred illustrations. portraits: of the 


Its Outlook 
“is an education in current history 


world’s great 
Topics 
vital to humanity are discussed by leaders in 
thought. There are stories, sketches, sermons, 
a Home Department full of good cheer, incisive 
Editorials, the Sunday-School Lesson by Lyman 
Abbott, strong literary, art, educational, and 
religious reviews. 


Price Three Dollars a Year. 
The Christian Union Silver Certificate 


free on request to any reader of this paper. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 


bures it. 


Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’? 
is easy to manage; the others 
The “Pittsburgh”? 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 


Send for a primer. < 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


are not. 


them. ' 





Nobody cares WITHOUT, ENERGY, THIN AND. 
how much oil \ WEAK. BUT YOU CAN FORTIFY 
alamp burns— “AND_ BUILD THEM UP.” BY 
Mg. oil is cheap. ne ees o° 
But, if the 
“ Pittsburgh’ , 
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PALATABLE AS MILK. 


They will take it as readily as any food-and an improvement in Health, 
Strength and Flesh is noticed immediately. 


COUGHS,:COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


CONSUMPTION, 


CROFULA, AND ALL THROAT AND LUNG AFFECTIONS, 
dn both the old and the young, it is unequatled. 
CAUTION: Beware of imitations. Scott's Emulsion is put up only in Salmon Color Wrapper+ 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
SCOTT &4 BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists. 
NEW YORK,-LONDON,-BELLEVILLE,-MILAN,-RARCELONA,-OPORTO, 


As a remedy for 
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wer your stationer ene not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
erary Digest aid send 16c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 
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TYPE USED. 


Writing machine for only ONE 
regular 


Type 
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with paper 
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The Science of Politics. 

The ways and means by which the common citizen 
can become an active and effective of the Govern- 
ment, etc., are fully treated of in Walter T. Mill's able 
book, *‘ The Science of Politics.” ‘ Timely and valu- 
able.” — Times, Buffalo. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00, 

free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Place, N. Y. 








EVERY 
LITERARY 
PERSON 


Should be a subscriber to 


“BRAINS.” 


It is a sixteen-page semi-monthly Journal 
for everyone who is interested in or makes 
good literature. It has the best contributors 
in America and Europe. It is broad, newsy, 
independent. It keeps you in time with 
books and literary affairs. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


will secure this journal until Janu 1, 
1892. This will include the six numbers 
containing ‘‘Glimpses of Great Authors” 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson the first 
meponring October 15. Your subscription 
include this number. The regular sub- 
scription rate is $2.00 per year. 

Write us for particulars of the Five 
Hundred Dollar prize for the best short 
sto which is open to subscribers to 

RAINS” and closes December 1. 


United Publishing Co., 
JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, 
Boston, Mass. 








Both Sides of the Question. 
E. J. Wheeler’s book, “Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the arguments 
‘or and the y law. It analyzes and 
Mapdeen of the questions at ho in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘Iam delighted with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, cloth, 227 
Price, 75 cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish: 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place. N. Y. 





Historical Lights 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Articles, 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
Lawyers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for the 
Press, for the Family Library, as also for Conversa- 


Illustrating 


tionalists, and all who have occasion to use illustra- 
tions drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. Charles 
E. Little, author of ‘Biblical Lights and Side-Lights.”” 
“These ‘Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusively 
from standard Histories and Biographies. They con- 
sist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and Precedents 
selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the 
Civilized Races of Antiquity, and the American and 
English people. The Subjects relate to Religious, 
Social, and Political Life, to Moral and Civil Govern- 
ment, etc. The historian’s name is appended to every 
quotation. There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work 
Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages. 


Prices, Cloth, $5.00 ‘ Sheep, $6.50, Carriage 
ree, 


PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WORK. 


It is unique in design—no other publication occupy- 
ing this field in literature. It meets a want common 
to the large class who desire ready access to historical 
precedents. examples, and incidents. It furnishes a 
mass of choice illustrations drawn from History, 
which are-immensely more valuable than statements, 
anecdotes or incidents which cannot be vouched for. 








“It is alto pogethes the best historical reference book 
ever published. —Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. 


‘** Historical Lights’ is a work which must have cost 
stupendous labor. It is a ponderous imperial octavo 
of nearly a thousand pages. The collection is both re- 
ligious and secular in character, and is so thoroughly 
indexed that any given subject can be turned to ina 
moment. It is a valuable work suggesting illustrations 
of the most interesting and effective character, a verit- 
able thesaurus of useful and practical information.”’— 
The Interior, — 


Funk & Wagnalle, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











